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BE PATIENT. 

Be patient, oh, be patient! put your ear against the 
earth; 

Listen there how noiselessly the germ o’ the seed has 
birth; 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little way, 

Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and the blade 
stands up in the day! 


Be patient, oh, be patient! the germs of mighty 
thought 

Must have their silent undergrowth, must under 
ground be wrought; 

Bat as eure as ever there’s a power that mskes the 
grass appear, 

Our land shall be greeu with Liberty, the blade-time 
shall be here. 


Be patient, oh, be patient! go and watch the wheat- 
ears grow, 

So imperceptibly, that ye can mark por change nor 
throe; 

Day after day—day after day—till the ear is fully 
grown; 

And then, again, day after day, till the ripened field 
is brown. 


Be patient, oh, be patient! though yet our hopes are 
green, 

The harvest-fields of Freedom shall be crowned with 
the sunny sheen; 

Be ripening! be ripening! mature your silent way, 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire, on 
Freedom's harvest day! 

—* Voices of the True Hearted.” 














A ROYAL EXAMPLE; OR, WOMAN 
VS. WOMEN. 

The newspapers inform us that in the 
International Medical Convention at Lon- 
don the majority of the committee of ar- 
rangements were in favor of admitting 
women physicians as members; but that 
they were finally excluded by the expressed 
wish of Queen Victoria. She declined, it 
seems, to be Lady Patroness of the Associ- 
ation, unless those of her own sex could be 
excluded. 

This singular event has several morals, 
First, it illustrates what I cannot call by a 
weaker name than social degradation, in a 
community where even science and art are 
not self-governing; but are content to be 
guided by the whim of a single person, be 
that person twenty times a sovereign. It il- 
lustrates that aspect of English societywhich 
most repels an American, however much he 
may like other things that are English—the 
unnatural excess of influence allotted to 
those born into acertain rank,no matter how 
ignorant, how prejudiced, how vicious they 
may be. For instance, it is rare to find an 
Englishman who claims for the present 
Prince of Wales more than the ordinary 
mental ability or quite the ordinary moral 
virtues. Yetif the Prince of Wales hap- 
pens to compliment a picture, a play, a 
building—I would add, a book, but cannot 
at this moment remember to have heard of 
his having read one—it unquestionably does 
more to exalt the reputation, at least in 
England, of what he praises than if the 
experts of the world were to unite in de- 
creeing to it the first prize. We talk of the 
degradation of politics ina Republic, but 
to my mind this degradation is nothing 
compared with the sycophancy, the base- 
ness of mind, produced by the English so- 
cial system. For our political demoraliza- 
tion fails to touch the leading minds of the 
nation, whereas the English habit reaches 
and enfeebles even them. An American 
lady who has had better opportunities than 
perhaps any other of thoroughly observing 
this condition of things, told me that she 
had never known an eminent scientific or 
literary man in England, who, if he had 
dined with alord, would not contrive to 
let all his friends know of it within forty- 
eight hours. How much more then must a 
Prince, how much more a Queen, exert an 
unnatural and exaggerated influence. The 
President of the United States has more 





substantial power, in some ways, than even 
Beaconsfield would have urged Victoria to 
exercise; but fancy a conclave of scientific 
men in this country to receive instructions 
from President Garfield as to the selection 
of theirdbwn members! Such an attempt 
might indeed have an influence on the con- 
vention, but it would be because it would 
merge all graver proceedings in one burst 
of inextinguishable laughter. 

But there is another moral quite as im- 
portant. After all, we never shall outgrow 
the wisdom of that too cumbrous title be- 
stowed by Margaret Fuller Ossoli, in her 
pioneer plea for women in the Dial, nearly 
forty years ago. She called it ‘“The Great 
Lawsuit,” but to show that it was not 
merely the case of ‘‘Woman vs. Man” she 
added as a sub-title ‘‘Man vs. Men; Woman 
vs. Women.” How this recent event illus- 
trates that title! Here are the intellectual 
men of the world, in one department of in- 
tellect, assembled and ready to do justice to 
woman,—and they are prevented by whom? 
By awoman. By the woman who of all 
her sex exercises at this moment the great- 
est personal power, and who might there- 
fore do most for her sex. This does not 
show that women are not to be trusted with 
power, fora king might have done no bet- 
ter. Butit shows that women, like men, 
need teaching and educating; that they need 
to be appealed to, and even reproached, if 
necessary, to make them do their share in 
the work of reform. It is still the old law- 
suit ‘‘Man os. men; woman 8s. women.” 
Queen Victoria is but the most powerful 
representative of that large class of women 
who enjoy the added rights and opportuni- 
ties which this age has given, but will not 
stir a finger for more. Nay, she may well 
teach a lesson to those who demand that 
they should be helped even against their 
own indifference or resistance; and who, if 
they were to be rescued from a burning 
house, would refuse to stand on their own 
feet, and would say, ‘‘This house was built 
by men, and, if it takes fire, it is the busi- 
ness of men to get us out of it.” T. w. H. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 
Lonpon, ENG., July 29, 1881. 

Eprrork JouRNAL:—We have had an op- 
portunity of seeing the beauty of Bedford 
Park, the village described con amore, by 
Mr. Conway, inan illustrated article in Har- 
per’s Monthly. It did not disappoint us, 
although it was unfortunate that Mr. Con- 
way’s article should have been abbreviated 
in the New York office, to accommodate it 
to the limits allotted. For his sketch was 
thus shorn of statements, which qualified his 
enthusiastic eulogy of the pretty town. As 
all the houses must be built in the “Queen 
Anne” style, they are much alike outward- 
ly. But every lessee of a house has the 
right of finishing the interior as he designs 
—and no two are alike, and all are charm- 
ing. The Club house, common to men and 
women, who have here equal rights and 
privileges, is most attractive, as is the well- 
arranged lawn-tennis ground. I suspect, 
after all, that the great charm of the town 
to Mr. Conway and others, is the society at- 
tracted thither. A society that is domina- 
ted by an intelligent community of feeling, 
an impatience of meaningless and burden- 
some conventionalities, that is educated, 
cultivated, tolerant, liberal,—this would 
transform a town less beautiful than Bed- 
ford Park into a Utopia. 

The unsightly rough board fences, which 
hedge in every house and its grounds in 
Bedford Park, are very disfiguring. So are 
the solid high brick walls, capped with 
bristling green glass, imbedded in mortar, 
as a protection against climbing boys. Mr. 
Conway has already declared war against 
them, und they wiil have to go. I should 
want wider streets, and better side-walks. 
These last will come with time. None of 
the houses seem to me as handsomely built, 
as to material and finish, as the ‘‘Queen 
Anne” houses, which are a feature of James 
street, Syracuse, N. ¥.,—a street unsur- 
passed in beauty by any street of Europe I 
have seen. The same may be said of Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland. 

I have been fortunate, while in London, 
not only in meeting most of its representa- 
tive women, working in various ways for 
the good of the race, but in hearing many 
of its celebrities. Dean Stanley, Canon 
Farrar, Stopford Brooke, Spurgeon, Dr. 
Joseph Parker, Cardinal Manning—these 
and other pulpit orators are to be heard 
every Sunday, and frequently during the 
week. Gladstone and John Bright, with 
other political orators, are to be heard 
nightly in the House of Commons, if a 
woman has the courage to brave the heat 
and discomfort of the unventilated and lat- 





ticed little pen, called by way of cour- 
tesy, the ‘‘Ladies’ Gallery of the House of 
Commons.” But, in Yankee vernacular, ‘‘it 
doesn’t pay.” It is a misnomer, now-a- 
days, to call John Bright “‘liberal.” He 
honored me with a brief interview, at the 
house of his niece, and I found him more 
hopelessly conservative, on almost all ques- 
tions, than any man I met in London. 
Most of his female relatives are in the front 
rank of the leading reforms of the day, ut- 
terly unhindered by his conservative atti- 
tude. 

I have also enjoyed a rare opportunity of 
hearing Dr. James Martineau, the only sur- 
viving brother of Harriet. I had pictured 
him as aged and feeble, and was surprised 
to see a man, who, though owning to seven- 
ty-five years of life, shows few signs of age. 
Erect and elastic in figure, with abundant 
iron grey hair, and a full musical voice, he 
spoke an hour, without showing weakness 
or weariness. The closely packed house 
was held spell-bound by the music of his 
voice, the grace of his style, and the breadth 
of his thought. 

At the annual meeting of the Anti-Vivi- 
section Society, held at the house of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, I heard 
other speakers. Here, speeches were made 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, Cardinal Man- 
ning, the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Cole- 
ridge, the Lord Chief Justice—so pleasing 
a speaker that he was formally called, 
when at the bar, “the silver-tongued”— 
Prof. Sheldon Amos, whose little book in 
favor of Woman’s Rights I have owned 
many years—Lord Mount Temple, and 
others. Miss Cobbe seems to be the inspir- 
ation and presiding genius of this Anti- 
Vivisection movement, She is working 
heroically to advance its interests, to ac- 
quaint the public with the unmeasured 
cruelties perpetrated on the animal creation 
in the name of Medical Science, and the 
necessity for the passage of a bill by Par- 
liament, totally prohibiting vivisection. 

I was much interested in Cardinal Man- 
ning, a remarkable man of seventy-three, 
spare almost to emaciation, and bald as if 
shorn; his appearance severely monastic. 
In voice and manner he is very pleasing, 
and his address was full of humanity and 
tenderness. Like Canon Farrar, Cardinal 
Manning is a ‘‘teetotaller,” as the phrase is, 
in London, and both continually preach to- 
tal abstinence from allintoxicating drinks, 
as the only salvation of England from its 
appalling drunkenness. 

If such infernal cruelties are practised on 
animals, in the name of Science, as were 
narrated at this meeting, and with such inu- 
tility, then vivisection is a scientific blun- 
der, and a moral offence, and ought to be 
totally abolished. The character and posi- 
tion of the speakers rendered it impossible 
they should be uninformed or mistaken. 

The next morning, I read the report of the 
meeting in the London papers, one of them 
expatiating with a semblance of horror on 
the roasting alive and evisceration of dogs, 
conducted, it was said, by scientific men, to 
discover the effect of pain on the respira- 
tory system. In the same paper, there fol- 
lowed a column of outrages committed by 
drunken and brutal men on wives and chil- 
dren, chiefly wives. One wife had been 
beaten to death bya brute of a husband, 
with a heavy kerosene lamp, and the body 
was afterwards nearly burned to a crisp, 
by the kerosene taking fire. Another had 
been beaten by an iron bed-wrench, and 
then kicked down stairs, where she and her 
dead-born babe were found cold and stiff 
next morning. And so on, through the 
ghastly tale of brutalities, to the end of a 
column. But no horror was expressed by 
the editor over these cruelties, nor was there 
a suggestion that an end of them should be 
made. 

Would it not be well for women in Eng- 
land and America, where wife beating and 
torturing is becoming of daily occurrence, 
to petition the societies organized to pre- 
vent cruelty to animals, to include women 
in their beneficent efforts? Women have 
long been accustomed to be ranked with 
idiots and felons—need there be any hesita- 
tion, then, in classing them with animals, 
especially if this will give protection to 
those needing it? 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
MARRIAGES OF CONVENIENCE. 

The following paragraph is clipped from 
the semi-weekly N. Y. Tribune; 

The number of marriages among very 
young and immature people is not only 
smaller of late years, but those between 
men and women considerably past their 
middle age have increased. Nobody but 
school children, to whom love is a dream 
which belongs solely to the siggling age, 
now feels inclined to laugh at such alliances. 








They are often matters of convenience, 
founded on motives of respect, comfort, or 
suitability, which usually result as happily 
as any action of grave import, carefully 
weighed and resolved upon by experienced 
people, is likely todo. Why should not an 
intelligent, home-loving man and woman, 
left companionless in middle age, form a 
eo of mutual help and comfort 

or their old age? Often, however, they 
are sincere love matches, founded on that 
real passion, which grows more profound, 
if less sensitive, with the strengthening of 
other faculties. Another change in the sta- 
tistics of married life, if we can call them 
so, is that, while regard for the sanctity of 
the marriage vow is each year less respected 
in our fast and fashionable class, from Bos- 
ton to San Francisco, the respect for it is 
growing stronger in the mass of the Amer- 
ican people. he divorces which are ob- 
tained so easily in Indiana, and which bring 
on us such contempt from other nations, 
are, for the larger part, sought by natural- 
ized citizens, not by native-born Americans. 
It is a fact, and a most significant fact, that 
the Mormon community is wholly compos- 
ed of foreigners and the children of foreign- 
ers who emigrated as Mormons. Whatever 
may be our nationai sins, that of contempt 
for marriage and domestic ties, does not be- 
long to the mass of our people. 

The above article prompts me to give an 
episode of my last week’s experience, for 
the possible benefit of some reader of the 
JOURNAL, who may not have outlived the 
romance of other days. 

James Pratt had lived three score and 
five years among the vicissitudes of a hum- 
ble man’s life He had been married, and 
had children born unto him, who had grown 
to mature years by his hearth stone. His 
wife had died; three children had married. 
The father, an industrious, good man (so 
said his neighbors), was left alone, in the 
house where years of his life had been 
spent. There, aJone, he answered to his 
own needs,—cooked, washed, ironed, swept, 
and kept his own small house in order. 

Hannah Evans lived not a mile away,—a 
widow and childless, in her own small rent- 
ed home, and tried to earn her own bread 
by keeping one or two boarders. She, too, 
was sixty yearsold. She was lame, from 
some misfortune; she had always to carry 
acane in her left hand, and was seldom 
free from pain. But she was brave of spir- 
it and resolute of purpose,—honest, care- 
ful, economical, and industrious. She was 
a marvel to her friends for her faithful- 
ness, neatness, strong will, and indepen- 
dence. As the years went by, Aunty 
Evans, as we all called her, grew more un- 
fit for her lonely life, and we often said, 
one to another, as we thought of it all, 
‘What next?” 

James Pratt knew her industry and her 
power for usefulness. He looked with com- 
passion on her toil and loneliness, and said 
to her: 

‘Come, Hannah Evans,be my wife; share 
my home; sit with me at table, and make 
my fireside cheerful. I will take part of 
your hard work, and give you some of 
mine, which is not so hard, and we will live 
and labor together.” 

After mature deliberation, our good 
Auntie Evans said: 

‘Yes, James Pratt, I will be your wife, 
and will share your home. I believe you 
are a good man, and yill be good tome. I 
will be good to you, and will comfort and 
cheer you as I can.” 

So the thing was settled. The pastor of 
the church, of which they both were mem- 
bers, was called in, and in the presence of 
a few of the best friends of Hannah, the 
two aged people were made ‘‘husband and 
wife,” to be aids to each other ‘‘till death 
should them part.” The days of life-ro- 
mance were gone. Stern realities had come 
to both. They felt that esteem and respect 
could enter the vacant chambers which 
early love had left, and that duty could 
sweeten care, and make richer every relief 
that came to each, from their united force. 

I looked in the face of bridegroom and 
bride, as the legalized authority pronounced 
the benediction, and said to myself, ‘‘Why 
not?” In his tall, erect form, and keen, blue 
eye, in his face, unlined by fierce emotions 
or selfishness, I could see nothing to forbid 
the bans. I, who had shared aforetime, 
in my own invalid life, Hannah's ministra- 
trations of kindness and tenderness, saw 
for him much of comfort and cheer, and 
much for her of relief from oppressive toil, 
if both were true. 

There are thousands like Hannah Evans; 
good women, bearing heavy weights of mis- 
fortune and affliction; there are thousands 
like James Pratt, left alone; many wealthy, 
and cumbered with more than they need of 
this world’s good things, who might make 
life brighter for remaining years, if they 
would but say to each other, ‘“‘Let us share 
each other’s burdens.” 

Franozs D. Gaae. 

Vineland, N. J. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


AMELIA WELLS, the Queen of the Gypsies, 
is said to be worth $60,000. 


The Empress Eveente is living at Baden 
in complete retirement. 


Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe lectured at 
Concord, Saturday, upon philosophy in 
Europe and America: 


Mrs. Susan May Bonaparte, widow of 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, is lying very 
illat her residence, No. 85 Park avenue, 
Baltimore. 


Miss Jutra A. Ray, who has, for three 
years, been principal of Vassar College, has 
resigned, and will leave the institution im- 
mediately. 


Miss HARKNESs, a talented young Ameri- 
can lady, has been awarded, July 27, one of 
the first prizes at the Paris Conservatoire, in 
the violin competition. 


Miss Eminy ©. WHEELER, at Harpoot, 
British India, has a letter in the Life and 
Light, for August, in which she gives an in- 
teresting account of the work in schools, 
meetings, etc. 


Mme. Jenny Linp GoLpscumipT has re- 
ceived from the king of Sweden the’ medal 
‘‘Literis et Artibus,”” in diamonds, with an 
authorization to wear it suspended from the 
blue ribbon of the Order of the Seraphim. 


SoJOURNER TRUTH, who is now one hun- 
dred and six years old, on receiving recent- 
ly a present of a silk dress from England, 
expressed a hope that she might continue a 
sojourner here below long enough to wear 
it out. 


Miss M. A. HarpAakeER has lately been 
added to the staff of the Boston Transcript. 
Miss Hardaker brings scholarship and abi- 
lity to her new post, and is herself a proof 
of the falsity of her pet theory of the in- 
feriority of women. We wish her success. 


Miss Frances E. WiLLarp, in behalf of 
the National Christian Temperance Union, 
sent the following dispatch to Mrs. Garfield: 

“Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee, are al! with thee.” 

Mrs. WAYNE MAcVEAGz is much praised 
for her helpfulness at the time of the shoot- 
ing of President Garfield. As soon as the 
news reached her, she hurried to the White 
House, and had everything ready for the 
reception of the wounded man when the 
ambulance arrived with him. 


Mrs. Motire Hunt, a widow, who has 
charge of a toll-gate a mile and a half south 
of Indianapolis, was attacked by a tramp, 
who attempted to enter the toll-house. In 
order to pacify him, Mrs. Hunt gave the 
man all her money, eight dollars, through a 
pane which he broke out of the door, but 
he persisted in his attempt to enter, and she 
shot him dead. 


Mrs. HeLen VY. Austin, of Richmond, 
Indiana, has been very successful during 
the present summer, in raising silk worms, 
though on a small scale, as much to gain a 
more thorough practical knowledge of the 
business,as for anything else. The food of 
the worms was the leaves of Osage orange, 
as a substitute forthe mulberry leaves. Mrs. 
Austin has written some valuable articles on 
the subject of sericulture. 


Proressor Sus M. D. Fry, who has, for 
the p:st six years, filled the chair of Belles- 
lettres at the Illinois Wesleyan University, 
with marked ability and success, has just 
had conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, by the Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. At the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees of the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, held in June, Mrs. Fry 
also received a very high recognition of her 
able services and value to the institution, by 
the honorable board making her salary 
equal to the other members of the faculty. 


Mrs. C. A. Copurn and Mrs, Dunrway, 
of Oregon, are both women of remark- 
able talent,and excellent newspaper writers. 
Mrs. Duniway has attained wide celebrity 
as a speaker on various topics, but especial- 
ly in favor of Woman’s enfranchisement. 
Mrs. J. DeVore Jonnson has exhibited 
some excellent amateur specimens in water 
cvlors. ‘I’his little woman has the honor of 
being the first of her sex, on the Pacific 
Coast,to win the degree of A. B. and A. M., 
having passed the entire literary course pre- 
scribed in the Willamette University. She 
will yet excel in water-color, landscape and 
figure drawing. She is a daughter of Rev. 
J. F. DeVore, a Washington Territory 
pioneer of 1853, and is a graceful amateur 
writer and reader, as well as Mrs. Duniway’s 
right-hand supporter in running the ma- 
chinery of women’s conventions. 
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POETRY. 
Fér the Woman's Journal. 


DESERT. 
BY M. L. T. Gs 


C 5 desert and 
ae 


Here in this silent, barren place I lie, 
And hide my head, and hash my breath, and stop 
My ears, and shut the light out from my eyes. 
O Master, Master, hear my lonely cry! 
I am so parched, so weary unto death, 
With weariness not gentle, languid, soft, 
That lulls one like a child on mother’s lap, 
But that falls back upon me—brain, and heart, 
And soul, and stifles oct the very breath 
With which I cry for rest. 
Dear Master, I 
Have run for Thee,—outstripped Thy utmost word— 
Toiled, struggled, yearned,and pleaded—fought with 
wr ng 
And wrestled for the right—poured out my soul 
Like rain, for all earth’s angyished and oppressed. 
How oft I longed to sink upon the way! 
But bitter cries of helpless human souls, 
All blinded, starving, tortured, and enchained, 
Still lured me on, and I was fain to give 
Light, help, and comfort, though my own hands fal- 
tered, 


\_~ 
My own soul gasped for breath. 
I was alone: 

I, though unworthy, had to lead Thy host- 
Had to be strong and brave, and face the storm, 
Though flesh and heart oft failed, and those I led 
And those I toiled for, turned and wounded me. 
But what am I, that I should weakly moan? 
What were such toil and loneliness to Thine, 
O lowly, lonely Saviour of us all! 
Supreme in love, in suffering, and grief, 
And (let me rest myself upon the thought), 
Supreme in power and patient wisdom, too. 

O Master, turn Thy face and speak to me! 
Let me creep humbly to Thy blessed feet. 
Iam not fit to touch Thy shining robe, 
To lean upon Thy breast, as one of old,— 
But let me only hide, lowly and still, 
In some soft shadow by ‘Thy footstool cast; 
Content to lie and hush myself so near 
The radiance and the fragrance of Thy throne. 
—Tamaqua, Pa. 





For the Woman’s Journal, 
THE FOUNT OF LIFE. 


BY MAUDE 8UTTON. 


Where is the stream? oh, where the mystic brink,— 

The fountain that upsprings:‘from charmed sods, 
The nectar of which mortal men may drink, 

And drinking, have no fear of death, like gods? 
The magic wave, that carries in its breast 

A power that makes the old grow young again, 
That to the weary brings immortal rest, 

Gives to the sufferer glad relief from pain? 


Oh! fount, which men have sought through countless 


years, 
A vision, that, deluding, on would flee 
Like phantoms, till they found the vale of tears, 
And lost sweet life in search of life in thee. 
Great armies, searching, went in strength and pride, 
But, like the rainbow’s fabled cup of gold, 
Still on before they saw the vision glide; 
They found it not and still their hosts grew old. 


Kings sent their ships across the unknown seas; 
The waters they had known were left behind; 
A beauteous land they found, ‘On shores like these,” 
The wanderers cried, “the fount we’ilsurely find!” 
But no! though mighty rivers onward swept, 
And fountains sprang from many a lovely spot, 
And shining lakes between their green banks slept, 
Their searching was in vain, they found it not. 


The peasant in his furrow faints ana fails; 
The king in all his state sinks on his throne; 
The noble dies within his lofty halls; 
The hand of death claims all men for his own. 
And all the wealth the miser may have stored 
Will be as dross, when once this life is past, 
Though men may conquer men with ball and sword, 
All to the victor death must yield at last. 


There is a fountain of eternal life, 
A draught that takes away the pain of death, 
Gives rest forever for earth’s ceaseless strife, 
Immortal happiness for our faint breath. 
Oh! Father, with Thy dear love lift us up, 
That, blessed in the truths tha: Jesus taught, 
We, drinking peace from out faith’s stainless cup, 
May find the fount that we so long have sought. 
— Webster City, Iowa. 
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AT THE LINN-SIDE. 





BY D, M. CRAIK. 


O living, living water, 

So busy and so bright, 

Aye flashing in the morning beams, 
And sounding through the night! 

O golden-shining water! 

Would God that I might be 

A vocal message from his mouth 
Into the world, like thee! 


O merry, merry water, 
Which nothing e’er affrays! 
And, as it pours from rock to rock, 
Nothing e’er stops or stays; 
But past cool heathery hollows 
And gloomy pools it flows; 
Past crags that fain would shut it in, 
Leaps through, and on it goes. 
O freshening, sparkling water! 
O voice that’s never still! 
Though winter lays her dead-white hand 
On brae and glen and hill, 
Though no leaf’s left to flutter, 
In woods all mute and hoar, 
Yet thou, O river! night and day; 
Thou runnest evermore. 
No foul thing can pollute thee; 
Thy swiftness casts aside 
All ill, like a good heart and true, 
However sorely tried. 
O living, living water, 
So fresh and bright and free! 
God lead us through this changeful world 
Forever pure like thee! 
_eaneedineee 


THE END 
—OF A— 
“DELIGHTFULLY ROMANTIC AFFAIR.” 
(48 TOLD IN HER FRIEND'S LETTERS.) 


BY M. A. 8, 


Boston, 18— 
Dear Lavura:—You will be surprised, I 
know, to receive a letter from me dated at 











this place so far from home; but, neverthe- 
less, here am, in the heart of this great 
city, enjoying its beauty, and sight-seeing 
to my heart’s content. Then the lectures, 
and theatres, and operas! But 1 must not 
rave now (the family say I do literally rave 
over them), for I have something of great 
importance to tell thee. 

I am one of the actors in a delightful little 
love romance—do not be alarmed, mine 1s 
only a minor part—and as you and I never 
have any secrets, I intend telling you all 
about the affair. 

You remember, when I was at school, 
my writing you about my room-mate, do 
you not, and telling you how beautiful she 
was, with her golden curls and blue eyes, 
so full of fun and mischief? Well, for 
some reason, doubtless owing to the law of 
opposites, we took a great fancy to each 
other, and have kept up a lively corres- 
pondence ever since leaving school. 

Two months ago, I received a letter from 
her, saying she was soon tobe married, and 
wanted me for bridesmaid—homely little 
me, think of it! She said she would not 
take no for an answer, and that I must 
come a week or so beforehand, so that 
we could have a good visit, and then she 
would tell me all about her intended, etc. 

Well, who could resist such an invita- 
tion? So here I am, safely established in a 
delightful little home on one of the pleas- 
antest streets in the city. 

You know, I told you, Bertha Case is an 
only child, and while her parents are not 
rich, they enjoy that best of all states, the 
being comfortably poor, and Beth has all 
heart could wish for. 

Now for the love-story,—and it is just as 
romantic and strange asa chapterin any 
novel, 

Beth has a friend, also a college-chum, 
living away off in Ohio,and last summer she 
spent a month here visiting her. This 
friend, May Rose, came in from a walk 
one hot morhing, and threw herself upon 
the lounge, saying: ‘‘Oh dear! I ought to 
write to that brother of mine to-day! I 
have not written since I came, and it is so 
warm that writing is altogether too great 
an effort forme. What can I do?” 

‘‘Well,” said Beth, in fun, ‘‘if you are so 
dreadfully lazy that you cannot write for 
yourself, I guess I must act as your amanu- 
ensis.” 

The idea pleased May, and so, after some 
talk, she dictated, while Beth wrote, and 
such a gay time as they had. They were 
nearly all the morning getting that letter 
written. 

In the course of a fewdays came an 
answer, containing a message to the aman- 
uensis, which May said must be answered; 
so it went on, he adding nice little messa- 
ges, until they stretched into letters, 

Well, Beth’s story is too long to repeat 
all of it, but the sequel was as follows: 
Pictures were exchanged, and when May 
was to go home, her brother came on and 
spent a few days, and then the engagement 
was formed. 

Now, wasn’t it a delightfully romantic 
affair? Beth says that at first it was the 
novelty of the thing that pleased her, such 
a queer way of getting acquainted, and so 
different from all other experiences. But 
from his letters, and what May told her, she 
finally loved him for himself alone, and the 
few days in which she saw him only made 
that love the stronger. I have seen his 
picture; it is that of a thick-set, strong 
looking man, with regular features, and 
such beautiful, large brown eyes! One for- 
gets the rest of the face in looking at those 
eyes, and Beth says it does not flatter them 
one bit. She has read me extracts from 
some of his letters; they sounded to me quite 
ordinary, but to her they are wonderful. 
She thinks he is almost too quiet, and that 
is all the fault she has to find with him. 

Mr. Case, it seems, was not quite satisfied 
with her promising to marry such an almost 
utter stranger, and so he wrote to the post- 
master at N—— for information as regard- 
ed his character, etc. He returned a most 
favorable report, which has somewhat sat- 
isfied Mr. and Mrs. Case; but I doubt if any 
interference on their part could change 
matters now. Beth is thoroughly in love. 
She is so happy! can talk of nothing else; 
is busy as can be. She has learned how to 
cook, and has several such pretty work- 
dresses. I forgot to tell you that her hus- 
band is a farmer. She has studied all 
about making butter! She told me the 
whole process from beginning to end, the 
other night, and I really believe she could 
do it. 

The house they are to live in must be 
delightful! Itis just two miles from the 
village of N—— and stands on a hill, with 
woods on both sides, and acreek running 
through the roomy yard. Think how lovely 
it is! so much nicer than brick walls and 
gardens ten feet square. Then the house, 
they say, is old fashioned, large and roomy. 


‘It was the old homestead, and he and his 


mother live there now. So she has no buy- 
ing of furniture to bother about, but can 
spend all her money on pictures and books 
and bric-d-brac. 

Do you know, Ialmost envy Beth! To 
have such a strange courtship, then to move 
off into a new country, full of flowers and 
woods, and begin housexeeping in that old- 





fashioned homestead! No doubt, rare and 
quaint old furniture and china and silver 
are much nicer than to begin, as Joe and I 
shall do. Not that I would exchange Joe 
for her lover; don’t think that for one mo- 
ment! but I have known him ever since we 
went to school together; then we were en- 
gaged in a most ordinary way, and I know 
just where we are going to live. He has 
bought the lot, and I know just what our 
house is to be. So we shall begin in the 
little town where I have always lived, with 
everything, even to the plaats and trees in 
the yard, new and ‘“‘just started” looking. 
How I dislike it! Of courseI shall be near 
home, and Beth will not; but then her pa- 
rents can go to her often, and she can come 
home for a gay time in winter. 

There is Beth calling me. Weare to look 
at hammocks an¢ out-of-door games to-day. 
She is to have her yard full of them, she 
says. So I must stop at once and get ready. 

Will write again soon, 
With love, FLORENCE. 


Dear Lavura:—I have only time for a 
few words, as I am getting ready to go 
home. Well, the wedding is over. The 
bride was lovely, in pale blue satin, the 
presents elegant, and all went off nicely. 
I was somewhat disappointed in the groom. 
I could not see much particularly to admire 
or dislike in him, and his eyes, though 
lovely, seem to me alittie too dreamy. I 
trust he will make Beth happy. He would 
be a wretch if he does not, for the life of 
this home has gone with him. It is not at 
the time, that weddings are so bad, for then 
all is confusion, with so much to see to and 
such hurrying, that one has no time to feel 
badly. But it is afterwards, when the hasty 
good-byes are all said, and the guests gone. 
Then one wanders through the empty and 
silent rooms, sees the faded flowers, has 
time to think, and feels as if there had been 
a death and afuneral inthe house. And 
in one sense jt is such! for, as Mrs. Case 
says, she will never have her Bertha, her 
own little girl, back again. 

Henceforth their paths will be different. 
Some one else will sbare all her joys and 
sorrows, and new scenes and new plans in 
life will gradually change her child intoa 
different person, into a woman with cares 
and responsibilities. What a strange world 
this is! To think of anything changing 
Beth from the bright, gay butterfly that 
she is now, or weaning her from home. 
But of course Beth will change. I wonder 
how! It seems sometimes asif it is more 
circumstances than ourselves,that make our 
characters and lives what they are. 

But no more moralizing at present! I 
must fly to my trunk and finish packing, 
then hurry below to comfort Mr. and Mrs. 
Case as best can. But I am afraid it will 
be poor comfort, for I feel too, almost, as if 
Beth were dead. Hastily, 

FLo. 
At Home. 

Dear Lavura:—Six months since I last 
wrote to you. Whata long time! But 
then young housekeepers generally have 
their hands full, so there is little time for 
letter-writing, and I am no exception to 
that rule. 

All the branches of housekeeping were 
thoroughly mastered, as I supposed, before 
we, were married. But I find there is a 
great difference between being head of the 
household, with its responsibilities, and a 
half-a-dozen things to do at the same time— 
and now and then cooking a meal, with 
Biddie and mother to consult and help. 

We have been housekeeping just four 
months, and Ilike itso much! The house 
is—but you are coming to see for your- 
self, so I will give no descriptions now. 

You want to know if I am yet reconciled 
to having everything new. Yes, indeed! 
The porch is one mass of vines, so I seldom 
see the small trees and newly made lawn. 
Then mother gave us a goodly sprinkling 
of old furniture, and one of the plates in 
my tea-set has two nicks in it, so things do 
not seem new atall,anymore. But, Laura, 
I am ashamed of that letter written to you so 
long ago, and have entirely outgrown all 
love for the novel and romantic. I would 
not change my every-day life, trivial and 
monotonous though it may seem, but full 
of love and happiness, for that of the Queen 
of England. Honeymoon not yet over, 
you see, 

Did I tell you of our visit to Beth in her 
new home. No, of course not, as this is 
the first letter written since my return. 

When on our way home from Chicago, 
we had to change cars at Cleveland, and 
while there waiting, it suddenly flashed into 
my mind that Beth long ago told me about 
her new home being only fifty miles from 
there. We madeinquiries, found it was so, 
and [ coaxed Joe until he agreed to stop 
over and run up for the day. 

We reached that town, a quiet pretty little 
place, at about ten, and obtaining a horse 
and full directions as to where she lived, 
we sallied forth, The drive was a beauti- 
ful one, mainly through the woods, which 
were just leafing out, and the air was sweet 
with the blossoms of clover and wild flowers. 
It was an unfrequented road, the houses 
being few and far apart, and we met but 
one team. Though beautiful then, yet I 
wondered if Beth never wearied in winter 
of the cold lonesome drive, under the leaf- 





less branches. What a change from the 
gay, noisy, city life! Dear girl, she had 
not written to me for over a year, but I 
knew from her mother that she had now 
an extra care in the form of a big strong 
boy. Would she not be surprised at this 
visit, and how I should enjoy seeing her 
and talking over oldtimes. Then there was 
the house, we had so often talked about, to 
see, and thatbaby. How I would hug him! 
Then her husband—had he proved all ner 
fond heart had pictured him as being, and 
was she in her new house as perfectly happy 
as 1? 

At last we neared the place, which, av- 
cording to all directions, must be the Rose 
Farm. Yes, there was the house, a large 
old-fashioned frame. I knew it, from the 
big porch across the front,supported by the 
immense white pillars so often described to 
me by my friend. 

But what a disappointment! That house, 
brown‘for want of paint, one or two of the 
blinds gone,and others just hanging, its fine 
old yard overgrown with weeds and grasses, 
was not the Eden I had pictured as Beth’s. 
As we drove up the lane, shaded on either 
side by fine old elms, Joe called my atten- 
tion to the fence, which in some places was 
leaning nearly to the ground, with more than 
one picket missing. 

“I don’t like the look of that,” he said. 
“1 am afraid it too much resembles the man 
who lives here. A house and its surround- 
ings tell more of the occupant’s character 
than is at first realized.” 

As the horse stopped, I could hear a wo- 
man’s voice humming a lullaby, and so, 
springing from the carriage, I ran lightly up 
the steps and peeped in atthe open door. 

Shall I everforgetthat scene? The large, 
old-fashioned room, with its low, dark ceil- 
ing, high windows and gaudy papering, I 
can see yet, and how out of place Evange- 
line and the other choice engravings looked 
upon its walls, and the sharp contrast be. 
tween the dingy rag carpet and Beth’s ex- 
quisitely carved piano. There, by the win- 
dow, sat a woman lulling her baby to sleep. 

Was it possible? Could that thin, care- 
worn woman, arrayed in a faded calico, 
minus collar and cuffs, with hair combed 
back and twisted into an ugly tight knot on 
the back of the head, be the beautiful girl I 
had seen for the last time only two years 
ago? Yes, it was Beth, but so thin and 
changed! The hands, once white and soft 
were now brown and stained, telling the 
story of hard work and ceaseless care, better 
than words. I stood spellbound for a mo- 
ment, dismayed at the change before me, 
and then, as | heard my husband’s feet on 
the walk, stepped into the room. Beth 
glanced up, dropped her baby into its crib, 
and with one wild cry sprang into my arms, 
sobbing as if her heart woulda break. 

I motioned Joe back, and after she had 
become quiet, tended baby while she went 
to change her clothes. 

He was a dear little fellow, combining 
Beth’s hair and complexion with the dark 
velvety eyes which had so won her heart 
when a girl. 

Joe and I were having a big frolic with 
baby, when its mother once more made her 
appearance, looking more like the Beth of 
olden times. But although she was pleas- 
ant, and tried to appear cheerful and at ease, 
we could both see that it was an effort, so, 
after lunch, Joe, rightly judging that we 
should visit better alone, strolled off down 
to the river, with the ostensible purpose of 
hunting geological specimens. 

When baby was asleep, and full direc- 
tions about dinner had been given to the 
girl in the kitchen, we strolled down into 
the orchard, fragrant with apple-blooms, and 
there, under acanopy of blossoms, her head 
in my lap, Beth told me all her troubles. 

“Flo,” she said, ‘‘when I was married 
and came here,the future looked very bright 
to me, and my heart was full of love for the 
manI had wed. No, not for him! what 
did I know of Egbert Rose’s character? 
Nothing except the bits gathered from his 
sister’s talks,and from the letters I :eceived, 
all of which were in his praise, of course. 
And from these I went to work erecting a 
beautiful idol, possessing all manly virtues 
which I loved, called by his name, and al- 
most worshipped. 

“But the awakening from my dream of 
happiness came soon, and I find myself 
united for life to one whom I can neither 
respect nor love. Do not look so shocked, 
Flo, for I know you could not respect a 
man who spends his entire time in trading 
horses, hunting, fishing and loafing, while 
everything here is falling to pieces and the 
farm running to waste. If it were not for 
the hired man and my own exertions, I be- 
lieve we should all starve. 

‘*When we first came here, he repaired the 
house and did alittle work on the farm, 
but old habits are strong, and he soon got 
back into them. Many a time have I cut 
the wood, with which to cook our dinner, 
when the men were busy in the harvest 
field, while this man, wy husband, was off 
hunting or fishing. Do you wonder I have 
no respect for him? and as for love, can you 
love one you do not respect? could you love 
aman who prefers the society of a tavern 
to that of his own home, and the smiles of 
a wild set of companions to that of his own 
wife and child? 

“No, he never abuses me, and so far as I 





know, he has no bad habits beyond those I 
have mentioned. He loves me, I know, as 
much as a thoroughly selfish and indolent 
man can love another, and he has the ability 
to become a man of whom any woman 
might be proud. 

‘An only son, he was carefully reared— 
too carefully. My boy, if he lives, will be 
taught while young to work. Much money 
was spent on his education. But it is the 
old story of the sluggard, and it seems im- 
possible for him to work at all for any 
length of time. 

“It was my own folly that placed me 
where I am, and there is no one to blame 
besides myself, unless it be his sister. She 
knew us both, and should have spoken a 
word of warningintime. It is very seldom 
she comes here, she is ashamed, perhaps, to 
do so. But once she said to me, ‘We all 
thought that when Egbert was married and 
had a family to support, he would be more 
ambitious, fix up things and make a man of 
himself.’ 

“I prayed, before baby came, that I might 
die, perhaps it was wicked, wasit? But God 
would not hear, and now I must live for my 
child; he is my comfort, my all. 

‘“‘Why do I not leave here? Where could 
I go? My parents are very feeble. I would 
not burden them with the care of myself 
and child, and if they knew all I suffer, it 
would almost kill them. So my letters 
home have been as bright and sunshiry as 
Icould make them, and baby was a good 
excuse for not visiting them sooner. They 
cannot help me, so it is best they do not 
know all. Then, if I leave my husband, so 
soon as baby is old enough, he can take him 
from me, and I could not live without my 
child. Egbert is neither a drunkard nor a 
villian, he has never abused me, except to 
break my heart, and what does the law care 
for hearts? He has not refused to support 
me, so I have no grounds for divorce. 

“It is better to stay here with baby; the 
farm is settled on himself and his heirs; it 
cannot be sold, and baby and I shall never 
want for a home, sucb as itis. But I have 
no company, the nearest neighbor lives half 
a mile away, and it 1s seldom I can spend 
time to go 'to town, and then only long 
enough to do the necessary trading. As for 
reading, 1 am too tired, when night comes, 
to look into a book or paper, and so—. 
Do you remember, when we were children, 
our playing Robinson Crusoe and trying to 
imagine ourselves all alone on a desert 
island, with no friends near? We thought it 
would be nice then—I know what that feel- 
ing is now—and to think that I brought it 
all on myself! 

“I feel like crying out and warning every 
young girl to look well to her ways. Mar- 
riage is at best a lottery, a contract in which 
their life-long happiness is concerned; and 
yours, Flo, isthe only true way; knowing 
each other so long before marriage, you are 
now, neither of you disappointed, but are 
able to be true to your marriage vows, and 
a help to each other. With you there will be 
no blissful dream suddenly ended; no ter- 
rible awakening to find yourself wedded to 
one you knew not. 

“For how many enter thoughtlessly into 
matrimony, as did I! The novelty and ro- 
mance of the affair blinded me. I knew 
but little of my lover, did not care to know 
more, but filled out all vacancies with my 
own imagination, painting a gay picture, 
with no clouds or dark back ground. ‘It 
pleased me, the new life, the distant lover, 
and the envy of my friends.’ (Oh, how my 
conscience smote me just then, when L 
thought of my own discontent and the letter 
written to youso long ago), but dearly have 
I paid for my folly.” 


Poor child! I could offer her but little 
comfort, yet the having one friend to whom 
she could confide all her troubles, seemed 
to quiet and soothe her, so that it was more 
the Beth of old who accompanied me back 
to the house. 

As we retraced our steps, 1 thought ‘‘the 
woods, the brook, the grassy meadows and 
old homestead are all here, just as we had 
pictured them so long ago. But instead of 
being beautiful, they seem to me now al- 
most hateful, like a prison, aad its walls 
fastening my Beth in.” 

Joe was waiting at the house for me, and 
with so many funny adventures to relate, 
that the dinner passed off quite merrily, and 
Beth’s sweet laugh was heard more than 
once. Her husband had not yet returned, 
but he was not much missed, and to me his 
absence was a relief, as 1 doubted much my 
being able to treat him respectfully. 

After dinner, came afew old songs, and 
then the ‘‘good byes” were said. 

I can see Beth yet, as she stood there all 
alone in the waning light, on the steps of 
the old house, baby laughing in her arms, 
but she, with a face white as death and eyes 
that haunt me yet (I saw some like them in 
a picture once, which represented a mother 
in vain trying to keep the birds from the 
bodies of her dead sons), she stood there, 
watching us until a bend of the road hid us 
from view. I have heard from her since— 
her life is the same, but she is going home 
on a Visit this winter, and has promised to 
visit me. 

‘‘Am I contented?” Does the question 
need answering? 

But here comes Joe, and supper not 
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ready. I had no idea it was so late! I must 
close hastily, and fly to the kitchen. 


Norwalk, 0. 


LO. 


= 
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THE SEA SHORE{OF MARYLAND. 
Concress Hau, Ocean Crry, Mp. } 
August 5, 1881. 

Eprror JourNaL:—The intense heat of 
Washington drove us to this delightfully- 
remembered refuge of last summer. It has 
one advantage over any Northern beach 
that I recall,—the waves, though gloriously 
high and boisterous, and exhilarating, have 
not the deathly chill of Northern waters. 
The soft, pure sand is delicious to naked 
feet and hands; and the pretty babies that 
roll and tumble in it, and scoop and heap 
and plow and shovel it, all day long, have 
the delight of playing in a magic dirt, that 
makes them cleaner and cleaner, the deeper 
they get into it. 

Two years ago, a young girl who had lost 
a dear mother, was brought down here, so 
broken in heart and in health that they had 
to carry her up and down stairs. At bath- 
ing times, they dressed her in a bathing 
suit, carried her down to the beach, and 
placed her where only the gentle spent 
waves would wash over her. She grew so 
much better every day, that they have 
brought her here ever since; and to-day 
you could not believe she had ever been an 
invalid; she looks happy and well. 

We rise early, yet the day passes quickly, 
in a busy idleness. To-day, after breakfast, 
we wander up the shore, carrying umbrel- 
las, shell-baskets, books, and red and gold- 
en 'broidery silks, or ‘‘sea-purple yarn,” 
like Helen, or ‘‘Arete, wife of Alcinous, 
high of heart.” We make ourselves a little 
camp, as near aS we dare to the advancing 
billows. The luxurious ones recline about. 
The diligent thread their needles, and fol- 
low the design upon their woolen or satin, 
or crochet the evening-wrap, while one 
reads aloud. That low, profound accom- 
paniment hard by, absolutely refuses to set 
itself to false sentiment, or cheap expres 
sions. But see how it chords with the 
Odyssey; with the grief of Penelope over 
her ‘‘dear son, departed on his hollow ship, 
poor child, not skilled in toils, or in the 
gatherings of men.” 

She bathes, and ascends to an upper cham- 
ber, and weeps and prays for her wanderer, 
until she wearies herself to sleep. Thena 
phantom comes to comfort her, as she 
*“‘slumbers very softly at the gate of dreams.” 
It is fashioned by divine Athene in no fear- 
ful shape, but in the likeness of an old 
friend, Iphthime, and it bids her take cour- 
age, for ‘‘Lo, such a friend goes to guide 
him as all men pray to stand by them, even 
she that hath power, Pallas Athene.” 

Comes not this ancient song, echoing 
from the long-past morning of the world, 
near to the heart of many a mother, who 
comforts herself for her roving boy, with 
the promise heard clearly since Penelope's 
time: ‘Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world?” 

Another morning, we spend the time be- 
fore bathing in crossing the bridge that 
separates us from the mainland, and stray- 
ing up into the country, exchanging the 
sea-roar for the rustle of the eight or ten- 
foot corn, that shows how fertile is the soil. 
We stop under the grateful shade of an old 
tree, by a friendly farm house. It looks 
full of peace, but the grass is tangled across 
the chief front door, as in New England, 
hinting somewhat drearily of a life all care 
and business, 

At 11 o-clock, grand transformation 
scene! We enter one end of the bath 
house, all, as we fondly deem, figures of 
some elegance, or taste, at least. What 
guys are these, that emerge, lank or roly- 
poly, in motley uniform, at the seaward 
end? The men and the babies stand the 
change best. But he or she is best, who 
can best stand the test of the breakers. 
Therea small, light, fearless creature rushes, 
daring their highest fury; is caught and 
swung up on Titan shoulders triumphantly 
by one; is beaten down by another’s blind 
caprice into the very deep sand. In either 
case, she emerges shrieking with rapture. 
Here an Amazonian figure cowers before 
the spent breakers away up on shore. Never 
mind! if you fear the deep waters, enjoy 
yourself in the shallow; you get washed in 
both. 

After dinner, a light-winged bark bears 
you far down the smooth inlet, past bosky 
shores, and rare, placid-looking, embowered 
homes, into the country of Twilight. Far 
on the horizon, you behold dim white cas- 
tles, golder lions fighting, a Titan mother 
bending over her babe. It is dangerous to 
stay long in the Twilight country. A head 
wind beats us off from our own shore, on 
returning. We arrive, late, at the hotel, 
and hurry down to tea, for they want to 
clear the dining hall and make a vall room 
in its place, as soon as may be. Somehow, 
the yellow glare of chandeliers, the fiddle, 
and the unnatural airs and costumes, seem 
incongruous with this place of summer 
rest, with the solemn song of that unhast- 
ing, unresting deep. Nature seems trying 
to draw us out of pettiness and falsity, in- 
to her own dignity and truth. Did we ever 
before understand the meaning of the “‘Pal- 
ace of Art” ? 








“A spot of dull stagnation, without light, 
Or power of movement, seemed my soul, 
*Mid onward-sloping motions infinite, 
Making for one sure goal. 


“A still, salt pool, locked in with bars of sand; 
Left on the shore; that hears all night 
The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white.” 

I wouid some right ‘‘wise woman,” some 
feminine Everett Hale, or Phillips Brooks, 
some angel of recreation, couid go along all 
summer resorts, and utilize the spare enthu- 
siasm, health, and spirits, of youth and 
maid, in behalf of some sorrowful need of 
body or soul, here confined the year round. 
It would surpass any ‘‘tonic” in giving zest 
to hours of mirth. Sracy. 


» 


MORTALITY OF CHILDREN. 


Summer after summer we have the same 
fearful statistics of the mortality of ch‘l- 
dren under five years of age, as compared 
with the death-list of all persons over that 
age. The figures are so out of proportion 
that it is impossible, it would seem, to es- 
cape the conclusion that there must be 
something radically wrong in our treatment 
of children. Take, for instance, the mortu- 
ary report for the last week, which is but a 
fair specimen, as the death-lists for the sum- 
mers of 1878-9 will verify. There died, 
last week, in our city, altogether 250 per- 
sons. Of this number, 144—that is, more 
than one-half—were children under five 
years of age. Of these 144, again, 116 were 
infants under one year, 23 between one and 
two years, and 5 between two and five 
years. These figures would, furthermore, 
seem to show that, in proportion as our 
children are mere babies, we treat them 
more irrationally. A further comparison 
of the tables of our summer deaths, were 
it necessary, Would show, further, that the 
hotter the summer is the greater is the dis- 
proportion between infants and adults. 
Now, what can be the reason? The notion 
that children die in such large numbers be- 
cause they are teething, is absurd; because 
infants under one year, who fill nearly one- 
half of the above mortuary list, are not 
generally given to teething; and because 
teething is in itself not an unwholesome 
operation. Besides, doctors almost invari 
ably ‘assign, as the cause of the death of 
these infants, what is usually called sum- 
mer complaint, which means diarrheal dis- 
eases. Why, then, should these diseases 
affect little children so much more power- 
fully than persons who are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in age to crawl or walk out of doors, 
romp in the streets, go into the parks,—in 
short, to escape the confinement of close, 
ill-ventilated rooms, and enjoy, out of doors, 
the fresh air of God? The answer lies in 
the question; though, be it preached sum- 
mer after summer, it will be forgotten long 
before a year has again turned around. 

No sooner is a baby born, than the fond 
mother and foolish father order all the win- 
dows and window-shutters of the baby’s 
room hermetically closed, so that the child 
may have no possible chance of drawing in 
a breath of fresh air, which, nevertheless, 
is even more essential to it than its mother’s 
milk. It is brought up in an atmosphere so 
surcharged with poison from the exhalation 
of its own and other bodies, that it is a real 
marvel that baby children survive at all in 
summer time. In winter, the grate or 
stove furnishes at least some ventilation. 
When the infant is considered old enough 
to be submitted to the light of day, it is 
still confined to its miserable room, and 
there are few mothers daring enough, in 
the face of the most cruel superstition, to 
send their infant children out of the house 
into the fresh air. Yet that is precisely 
what they need. And not only fresh air, 
but also change of air. Any man or wo- 
man of experience must have felt the recu- 
perative power of air outside of the house, 
and, in a still greater degree, of the air of 
another locality. Why do we go to La- 
fayette, or any other park? Because we 
immediately experience the benefit of a 
change of atmosphere. Are, then, the in- 
fants not human beings as we are? indeed, 
they need the strengthening power of fresh 
air far more than we do, for they have not 
the nervous energy which, in older persons, 
is the most active combatant of disease.— 
St, Louis Globe-Democrat. 

— —- - emo 


HAPPY WIVES IN RUSSIA. 





There is only one happy woman in Ras- 
sia—the priest’s wife; and it isa common 
mode of expression to say, ‘‘As happy as a 
priest’s wife.” The reason why she is hap- 
py is because her husband’s position de- 
pends upon her. If she dies, he is deposed, 
and becomes a mere layman, and his pro- 
perty is taken away from him and dis- 
tributed, half to his children and half to the 
government. This dreadful contingency 
makes the Russian priest careful to get a 
healthy wife, if he can, and makes him take 
extraordinary good care of her after he has 
secured her. e waits upon her in the 
most abject way. She must never get her 
feet wet, and she is petted and put in hot 
blankets if she has so much as a cold in her 
head. Itis the greatest possible good for- 
fortune for a girl to marry a priest—infinite- 
ly better than to be the wife of a noble.— 
Needham Chronicle. 








What Ails You? 
Is it a disordered liver giving you a yel- 
low skin or costive bowels; which have re- 





sulted in distressing piles, or do your kid- 
neys refuse to perform their functions? If 
so, your system will soon be clogged with 
oisons. Take a few doses of Kidney- 
ort, and you'll feel like a new man; na- 
ture will throw off every impediment and 
each organ will be ready for duty. Drug- 
gists sell both the dry and liquid.—Hvans- 
ville Tribune. 


Music Teachers 


WILL NOW SELECT BOOKS FOR THE FALL 
CAMPAIGN, 

and cannot possibly find a better book for Choirs, 
Conventions & ST oa d f P ; 

es, than L. 0. EMERSON’S HBT@ 0 raise 
($1.00), which is to be the leading for 1881 
Success follows success in the successive is:ues of 
Emerson’s books, and this is to be no exception to 
the rule. It is in press, and nearly ready. A less 
expensive book will be The Ideal (75 cents), made 
expressly for Singing Classes, and. except in size, is 
quite as good, and on the same plan, as Taz HeraLp 
OF PRAISE. 


Sunday School Men 


will search far and long before finding a better Sun- 
day School Song Book than ‘The Beacon Light 
(30 cts.), by TENNEY and HOFFMAN; or, Light 
and Life (35 cents), by R. M. McINTOSH. 


. 


School Teachers 


will not fail to examine our new and eye! Wel- 
come Chorus ($1.00), by W. 8. TILDEN, for 
High Schools. And the newest and best Common 
School Song Book, by L. O. EMERSON, called 
Song Bells (50 cents). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Pleasant Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, . e 7 SCHOOL STREET. 

An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 


























Author's American Edition. Cloth. 
PRICE $1.00. 


12mo 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


a. No. 5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 
Unhappv Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, . 7 SCHOOL STREET. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE or the INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have b free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 











Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this Family and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sepi. 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the seventh year bee October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 

course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducatien 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the slature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I, T. TALBOT, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 














NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
Prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
sea. of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
f. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written." 


Friends: A Duet, 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Hedged In," etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new stary by Miss Phelps extends her re’ 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
ane ay doubtless be in great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

Animportant work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whose 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within, 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” “‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe Adlantic Monthly. It isso rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

- Lf cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asa thinker. It will be read with 
me and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Nove!. by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.” “Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, ““A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound ina phiet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 
THE STORY 





—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— ny— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ,. ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





Hale......ccccccccccreccscccsecsece eccceccce 1.00 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke ........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. ooe--+++seeeee coccccces 100 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing. .......escecees eeccececece cccccccsce 2,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......-. voccccsene 140 


MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness.....-++seee...ccovesssece - 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill... cccc.ss coserccccccses 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge. ooo. socccececerees ce *ecccceees evcvee 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 


Yonge A 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK.. 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 
at Oy ee D. HOWELLS. One volame, 12mo., 


“This last production by Mr. signal’ . 
hibits his wonderful ably in gain a the 
lights and shades of —_ feeling, . 
ing, among a labyrinth seeming contradictions the 
— . ye the ber ny of his lively imagi- 
nation, who are living entities and cold abstrac- 
tions.’’—Boston Transcript. = 
“In delicacy and felicity of motive 
of ‘The Lady of the ‘Aroostook, x yo the 
ters nor the situations resemble those of the 
novel, and in the quality of humor it is ftronger than 
any of the author’s late productions. Thestyle, of 
course, is exquisite,”"—New York Tribune. 
Py on ornttins “At porte of the Sav- 
Tone! ‘s rriage,’ w stories 
appear for the first time in book form. bated 


A Beok of Love Stories, 
BY NORA PERRY. One volume, 16mo., $1.00 
This latest contribution of Miss Perry to a 


g 
trayed with posse and insight. These stories are 
written in a light and animated manner, with felici- 
tous bits of description, subtle interpretations of 
feminine nature, and with natural and pleasing 
though unexpected, denowements. It will be remem 
bered that Mr. E. P. Whipple speaks of Mies Perry 
as ‘‘one of the most wholesome forces in our female 
literature.’ The 2@ m has demanded of her “a 
better American novel than any woman bas given us 
yet.” The Boston Transcript says that ‘her prose is 
—— CT charming as her poetry, which is saying a 


The Round-Robin Series. 


No. 1.-A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. $1. The 
scenes are laid in Paris and New England, and the 
actors are French nobles and Puritan rustics, in the 
most pietereeqne years of the colonial era. The book 
is rich in charming descriptions and dramatic situa- 
tions. The Chicago Inter-Ocean calls it a “quaint, 
picturesque story, in antique setting. . . all odorous 
with the shading and sentiment of Plymouth Rock.” 


No. 2.—-A LESSON IN LOVE. $1. The compli- 
cations arising out of the ancient endowments of St. 
Pentecost’s Church are followed through a paradise 
of love-making in dainty boudoirs and on the rocky 
New England coast, while the “Lesson” is bein 
taught. The Boston 7ravel/er says: ‘*The charm 0} 
S nin Love’ begins with the title, and does 
not vanish fora moment to the turning of the last 
aa: “The Alliance calls this “the novel of the 

No. 3.—-THE GEORGIANS. $1. A brilliant nov- 
el of Southern life and character, in which incidents 
and types quite original (in eo far as literature is 
concerned) are treated with absorbing interest. Its 
ability is unmistakable, and its interest genuine.— 
Literary World. The most satisfactory piece of lit- 
erary work that has been done in the South since the 
war. Atlanta Constitution. 


No4, PATTY’S PERVERSITIES. In Press. 


‘The best selling book of the season continues to be 
A Fair Barbarian, 


Mrs. Burnett’s newnovel. $1. “A story of unusual 
significance and fascination—a fine piece of literary 
comedy” Scribner's Magazine calls it. 


Guide Books. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES, MIDDLE STATES. 

“The OSGOOD GUIDEBOOKS are much the best 
we have ever had in this country, and they can chal. 
lege comparison with Baedeker’s’ which are the best 
in Europe. The volume devoted to the White Moun- 
tains is full, precise, compact, sensible and honest,” 
says the New York Zridune of June 11, 1881, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 





Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his Ancestors, His Lands, His Confed- 
erates, His Enemies, His Murders, His War, His 
Pursuit and Capture, By OLIVER 0. HOWARD, 
1 U. 8. A., and Supt. West Point. Cloth. 


This historical narrative corrects many mistakes 
heretofore given in the accounts of the celebrated 
Indian campaign, which resulted in the capture of 
this famous Indian Chief. It is truthful as a milita- 
ry a and as entertaining reading as one could 

esire. 

What has been said of another book by the eame 
ar, rmy\ — be said of this. 

: e American people can, by buying this boo! 
administer to either the pecuniary relict” or the 4 
sonal gratification of the noble soidier who has writ- 
ten it, then we say with all earnestness they should 
do it, and at once, and liberally. This veteran and 
true patriot has done his countrymen services of so 
lasting a nature, that history will not permit them to 
die; and whether he has warred against the enemies 
of the republic or the redskins of the plains and lava 
beds, he has always done his full duty and conscien- 
tiously.”""—San Francisco Post. 





Hinges of the Language. 


Pronouncing Hand-book 
OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 


And of words as to which a choice of pronunciation 
is allowed. 3000 mistakes iu pronunciation cor- 
rected. A pocket volume. ce, 60 cents, cheap 
oaision, 45 Loss 

8s des to report the current usage of the 
best speakers, after a careful comparison of those 
bulky standards, Webster and Worcester, and due 
consultation with the works of the best English lex- 
icographers and orthoepists. Also, to record such 
words as may be pronounced in either of two ways, 
without offence to good taste. 


Hand-books English Synonyms 


With an appendix showing the correct use of prep- 
ositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. 
L. J. CAMPBELL, author of “‘Pronouncing Hand- 
book of 3000 Words often Misprenounced.” 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Hand-book of Punctuation. 
And oth Matters, f t 
Printers Anti ge Tee nove and Scholars. By Man 


SHALL 7. BIGELOW, Corrector at the University 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE REPUBLIC 


—BY— 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Address at the Centennial Anni of the Phi 
Fine 


Beta Kappa of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. 
edition; large type; tinted paper. Price, 20 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, ae 





Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, August 13, 1881. 














All communications for the Woman’s JouURNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the eee, meet be addressed 
ter P. 0. orders may at, at our risk 
ener eons in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription, Pt e change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


——<o 











WOMEN DOCTOKS EXCLUDED. 

A London despatch, dated August 7, 
says: 

“Qreat disappointment was caused last 
week by a decision of the International 
Medical Congress at London not to admit 
women doctors to the meetings. Forty- 
three properly qualified women practition- 
ers entered a protest against their exclusion 
from the practical meetings, although wo- 
men were admitted to the six preceding 
congresses. The protest had no effect. It 
is stated in a letter tothe London News that 
the decision of the congress was influenced 
by the Queen. At a preliminary meeting 
of the executive committee, the majority 
were in favor of women being admitted, 
but they were overruled by Sir William 
Jenner, who declared that he was empow- 
ered to remove the name of the Queen as 
patron of the congress, if women doctors 
were admitted to the medical meetings.” 

This is the same Dr. Jenner, who, when 
the admission of women to the medical de- 
partment of London University was under 
discussion, said ‘‘he would rather his daugh- 
ter should be on the dissecting table, than 
a student in the medical school.” 

Now he uses his position to forward the 
same policy of exclusion. If it is true, as 
reported, that the Queen was against the 
admission of the women doctors, it is great- 
ly to her discredit. It is too late in the day 
to attempt any such policy or practice of 
exclusion. It will only react against those 
who undertake it. There ure too many 
well equipped and successful women phy- 
sicians, trusted in their profession, and es- 
tablished in it, to make such a narrow and 
bigoted action possible for any length of 
time. 

In 1840, women were excluded as dele- 
gates from the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, in London. In 1853, women 
were excluded from a World’s Temperance 
Convention, in New York city; and now, 
in 1881, they are excluded from the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, in London. But, 
nevertheless, women took their full part in 
the anti-slavery cause. ‘Ihe temperance 
cause is now almost wholly in their hands, 
and the medical profession is free to them. 

The shame and the discredit attaches to 
those who would restrain able and willing 
hands, solely because they are women’s, 
from fields of use, where they are needed. 
This exclusion should, in no manner, dis- 
courage women. They have proved their 
capacity to serve the medical profession, 
and they will continue to serve it. Is it the 
fear that in the long run women may have 
the largest share of the practice, that influ- 
ences Dr. Jenner and his associates? At 
least, it shows the kind of willingness some 
men have to grant rights to women! 

The press, so far as it remarks upon this 
action, in London, generally disapproves of 
it. It was a shameful thing todo. But it 
illustrates the difficulties which beset the 
way of women, and shows the reason why 
the great mass of them cannot fight their 
own battles. L. 8. 
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WHERE WAS THE HUSBAND! 





The effort to encourage out-door industry 
for women seems likely to result in the im- 
position upon them of all the work in and 
out of the house, if the following item is to 
be taken as evidence. It appeared in an 
official circular, put forth to establish a so- 
ciety to promote out-door work for women, 
and was offered without comment: 

The wife of a German farmer last autumn 
ploughed seventeen acres of land; she 
mowed with a grass scythe for six days; she 
raked ten acres of hay with a horse, and 
did the work with a three-year old colt, 
which she broke in herself, she baving been 
the first to put a harness on the animal. She 
loaded, unloaded, and teamed all the lime 
and sand required for a new house, twenty 
by thirty feet; she loaded and unloaded all 

grain and hay grown on her husband’s 
farm this season, besides doing much other 
similar work. This out-door work was 
done in addition to the usual housework, 
including the milking and caring for the 
milk of seven cows. 

Any man who has done the work of the 
farm, and then, in addition, had also the 
housework to do, would be pitied, or con- 
sidered a man without spirit, or as having 
a shiftless or worthless wife. Is itto be a 





matter of congratulation that the woman 
who bears and rears the children and does 
the work of the house, should also plough 
and plant, mow and reap, and carry mortar, 
lime and sand, for her husband’s farm? 

L. 8 
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MAKE IT PRACTICABLE, 

A very good idea was suggested some 
time ago, by a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, in regard to work for women. 
Under the head of ‘‘Mending-Shops,” the 
writer said: 

As women seem anxious for something to 
do, and as all of them cannot write essays or 
novels, an idea comes to me which may be 
worth noting. There are a good many 
bachelors who are obliged to do their own 
mending, and — is the vexation when 
they are compelled to bungle over a ripped 

love, or a button, and many other trivial 
eoms of sewing, which they find difficulty 
in having done for them. Now were there, 
throughout New York, Brooklyn and other 
large cities, little shops whither they could 
go in such straits, is it not possible that a 
number of thrifty women could build up 
a little enterprise, and so help themselves 
and suffering humanity? 

To which the editor of the Tribune added: 

The correspondent might have strength- 
ened his case. Whereas the ripped glove 
is a possibility and the missing button a 
probability, the hole in the stocking is a 
downright certainty. 

This cry for menders comes up afresh 
now, when so many house-mothers are in the 
country, and the men of the family are left to 
know the value of the hands that can repair. 
Why can there not be a Bureau of Repairs? 
Let fifty gentlemen, who would much rather 
pay to have their mending done for them, 
than to wrestle with the torn garments 
themselves, agree each to give a dollara 
week to a deft-handed woman who would 
undertake to repair and return the gar- 
ments. With this sum, she could afford to 
hire a room in which to work, have some- 
thing to live on, and something more to lay 
by against the time when she can no longer 
see to mend well. 

This would be a feasible and easy thing 
to do. Why should it not be tried? L. 8. 
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ANTI-POLYGAMY. 








In the interest of women, there should 
certainly be a movement to enforce the laws 
against polygamy. Disguise it as men 
may, by theological of material sophistries, 
polygamy 1s the slavery of sex. It is found- 
ed upon the principle of masculine supre- 
macy. It crystallizes into institutions that 
double standard of morality, which still 
lingers in our mo¢ern society, but which is 
being gradually outgrown. 

The Republican party made its first pro- 
phetic campaign for equal rights, in 1856, 
under the leadership of John and Jessie, 
against the‘‘twin relics of barbarism, Slavery 
and Polygamy.” Slavery has been sup- 
pressed, but Mormonism lives, thrives and 
extends itself. The opening of Utah to the 
civilized world, by the Pacific railroad, has 
given to the institution the means of indefi- 
nite growth and enlargement. A religious 
and social fabric founded upon two of the 
strongest passions in men’s nature,—sensual- 
ism and love of power—is prosecuting its 
mission-work silently but swiftly, at home 
and abroad, and the Latter-day polygamists 
are literally counting their recruits by thou- 
sands. 

Wherever poverty and ignorance prevail, 
there the Mormon missionaries are busy and 
successful. In our Eastern cities, and in 
Catholic countries generally, the influence 
of the priesthood interposes a salutary bar- 
rier. The Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the sacramental and indissoluble marriage 
of one man and one woman is still rigidly 
inculcated. But among the lower classes 
of Great Britain, and of Protestant Europe 
generaily, novel and crude social ideas meet 
with ready acceptance. In our country, 
among the poor whites of the South, con- 
verts are numerous. The Boston Advertiser 
calls attention to the fact that only last 
month the following notice, by authority of 
‘*Walter Scott, president, appeared in the 
leading paper of Atlanta, Georgia: 

The annual conference of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints will be 
held in the Mormon meeting-house, Felton, 
Haralson county, July 22, 23, and 24, to 
which acordial invitation is extendcd to 
all. There will be present ten or twelve 
travelling elders from the different parts of 
the State, also John Morgan, president of 
the Southern States Mission. 

‘“Ten or twelve travelling elders from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, expected to be 
present, is an intimation,” says the Advertis. 
er, “that the work of proselyting is being 
vigorously carried on in that part of the 
country. There is no doubt that the M r- 
mon church, if it may be spoken of as a 
church, is increasing its membership by a 
higher percentage thao any other, and so 
strengthening itself against any conflict that 
may arise. The government sends one gov- 
ernor after another to Utah, political parties 
pass condemnatory resolutions with great 
unanimity, congressmen introduce bills and 
make speeches; but what does it all amount 
tu in the way of suppressing the iniquity? 
Nothing. There are more Mormons at the 
end of every year than at the beginning. 
As asect they are more formidable and 





better able to defy hostility, whether relig- 
ious, social or po.itical.” 

The fect that Mormon statecraft has had 
the sagacity to extend Suffrage to women, 
ought not to blind the eyes of Suffragists 
to the danger which menaces Woman from 
the existence and spread of polygamy. 
Having put women into chains, morally and 
materially, the mere gift of the ballot is 
powerless to relieve them. The victims of 
theological superstition, they dare not re- 
bel. Suffrage for women has indeed done 
much good, even in Utah. It has suppressed 
houses of prostitution, and has organized 
the women into societies for the promotion 
of many worthy public objects. But so long 
as a vast majority of both men and women 
are Mormons, it consolidates the power of 
the hierarchy. 

Congress has the constitutional power to 
make all needful regulations for the Terri- 
tories. Whatis needed to suppress poly- 
gamy in Utah, is efficient Congressional 
legislation to prevent future polygamous 
marriages, honestly enforced by resolute 
and high-minded federal officials. In the 
case of polygamous unions already contract- 
ed, to break them up would inflict fearful 
suffering, and do much real injustice. But 
future polygamous marriages should be an- 
nulled, and punished by fine, imprison- 
ment, and exile. If women vere voters in 
the United States, polygamy in Utah would 
inevitably be suppressed. H. B. B. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—A CRISIS. 





Epitor JouRNAL:—Will you oblige me 
by publishing the following passages omitted 
from a letter of mine, printed in the Chris- 
tian Register of July 14: 

Iam sorry that the time of their especial 
interest is so long past. ButI send them as 
soon asl recover them; andI think they 
refer to matters of abiding interest to all 
friends of co-education, and of secular edu- 
cation. Yours forthe truth, 

Henry C. BADGER. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Aug, 8, 1881. 

[We cheerfully comply with the request 
of Mr. Badger. The statement, for which 
he makes himself responsible, 1s one which 
concerns the public quite as much as the 
alumni of Cornell University. For the sake 
of many of our readers, who do not see the 
Christian Register, we print the entire letter. 
The first six and the last two paragraphs 
were those which the Register published, 
The eighteen intervening ones were omit- 
ted. Ep. WoMAN’s JOURNAL. } 

COMMENCEMENT AT CORNELL. 


To the Editor of the Register;—1 have long 
wished that you and I between us had space 
and time for # full account of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Many things about it your readers 
would rejoice in, and I should be glad to 
describe them. The classes, the faculties, 
the schools, the buildings, the endowments, 
the natural scenery, the brave spirit of all, 
and the happy relations of teachers and 
taught, with the certainty of great and rapid 
improvements in coming years,—one might 
dwell upon with pleasure. 

For three years, I have lived in this large 
stone building, on a southwest corner of the 
college campus. Deep in the gorge under 
its north wall, flows the hidden stream, a 
series of cascades, whose sound makes 
music through all these cool halls during 
the hot summer days, and often comes up 
with a grand roar in winter. 

For near three-quarters of a mile, we walk 
across the campus to the northern boundary, 
a grander gorge and stream, where, in five 
cataracts, with brawling rapids, the water 
falls nearly four hundred feet, within a half 
mile,—on the north, walled by sheer cliffs; 
on the south, hidden by a dense evergreen 
forest, clothing the long but steep slope 
from the campus to the stream. 

From gorge to gorge stretch the college 
grounds,crowned with fine buildings, dotted 
with pretty cottages, and made year by year 
more beautiful by flaggings, flower- beds and 
borders, and a multitude of thrifty young 
trees. 

The college farm of two hundred acres 
stretches away to the east unseen. The 
college grounds, more than a quarter of a 
mile by nearly three.quarters of a mile in 
area, slope due west; and the view opens 
south to the horizon hills, up a valley more 
beautiful than one of Bierstadt’s pictures; 
or, to the north, over Cayuga Lake,deep and 
cool, which, like a wide river, winds away 
to the northwest for forty miles, and quite 
out of sight. Such is the location of an in- 
stitution destined, I think, to be one of the 
most powerful and useful of all our uni- 
versities. 

To her the State committed the nation’s 
largess of 989,000 acres of land, now care- 
fully located, though too largely solc. Had 
she not been compelled by law to begin her 
labors too early, or led to begin them too 
ambitiously, thus disposing of half a million 
acres of lands too soon, her endowments 
from that source might now be five million 
dollars more than they are. 

But her wealth is destined to be great, 

and rapidly to increase, while the gravest 
question of her immediate future seems to 
be whether her life is to be degraded and 
her ideals kept low by the power of wealth 
newly won. 
' The grossness with which, for ten years, 
scholars and scholarship have been spoken 
of here by monied men, is hardly to be cred- 
ited; and the recent Commencement day 
brought gladness, because of an  out- 
break which promises better things for the 
future. . 

1 said, a month ago, that I thought a re- 
cent outrage here would rouse the alumni to 
know their power and their duty. So it 
did. The one most interesting and impor- 
tant thing, last week, was that alumnus 
meeting described in the WV. Y. Times of 
June 16, 





It began early in the forenoon; and, with 
little interruption, held until after nine at 
night. The Times well describes its sixty 
deliberate ballots, with telegraphings to 
places fifty miles away for alumni to come 
over and help. That long and able letter 
shows also the demands made by Cornell’s 
alumni upon her present government. 

Its account of the struggle between resi- 
ident and non-resident aneal may throw 
some light upon questions now open at 
Cambridge. 

But things there are mostly to be con- 
trasted with things here. here, alumui 
vote for overseers, not until five years out 
of college. Here, the average time out of 
college of all our alumni will hardly reach 
five years as yet. Of twenty alumni re- 
cently nominated at Cambridge for over- 
seers, 1 think the average time since gradu- 
ation exceeds twenty-eight years. Here, 
graduates of last year now vote as alumni; 
and it is plain that Professors and Instruct- 
ors who are alumni ought not here to vote 
for Trustees. They thereby elect those 
who appoint them, and it cannot but bring 
in disingenuousness. 

But I think the Times correspondent, him- 
self an alumnus, makes last week's strug- 
gle too exclusively an issue between resi- 
dents and non-residents. I believe every 
resident alumnus known to me (unless an 
Instructor) voted with the non-residents. 
And the graver issue was whether the alum- 
ni should so awake an@ unite as to bar mon- 
ey-power in uneducated hands from dictat- 
ing the future life of the University. 

The real question was, Will the alumni 
retlect the Trustee elected by them five 
years ago? 

He was an admirable man, a graduate 
of Yale, mature, most wise in finance, 
and serviceable to the University. When 
the alumni now promptly rejected him as 
their representative, the Board of Trustees 
made a vacancy and at once restored to his 
place one whom all were glad to see thus 
reélectcd. 

The long struggle was not over him, but 
between two parties of the evenly divided 
alumni, each supporting an alumnus. 

He elected, (by a majority of one), will 
be on his guard not to be made the tool of 
the money power, lest he also have short 
shrift when the question of his reélection 
comes. And the alumni will be careful to 
suffer no dividing line to destroy their pow- 
er by breaking them into factions. 

As children of the University, sharing 
her life, and holding for her a high ideal, 
the Charter gives to them great power. The 
fifteen trustees holding office for five years 
cannot, by themselves, fill either of the 
three vacancies which occur at each Com- 
mencement. When three are gone, twelve 
remain. But the Charter reads, ‘‘thirteen 
of the ballots cast shall concur before any- 
one is thereby elected a trustee.” That is, 
even if the twelve are unanimous, at least 
one of the seven or eight ex-officio trustees 
must vote with them. The one expected 
is obviously the University President. He 
is always here, or supposed to be, at Com- 
mencement. He is very sure to lead such 
other ex-officio trustees, as the Governor and 
Lieut. Governor, the Speaker of Assembly, 
and the Superintendent of the State Board 
of Education. 

Shouid opposition elsewhere arise, he 
could probably count on the support of the 
Alumni inthe Board of Trustees; and, if 
need be, it will not be many years before 
none but Alumni are members of that 
Board. 

Certainly, no such need will arise. The 
significance of this recent election is too 
clear. And with such a President as Mr. 
White, whose ample inherited fortune 
makes him a power amongst the monied 
men, while his sound scholarship and gen- 
erous culture make him facile princeps 
among scholars here, we may be sure that 
except by assailing him, (whose position is 
impregnable), the uncultured money power 
cannot dominate at Cornell. 

But the wide-spread indignation of the 
past few months is fully justified. It re- 
mains a mystery how men of sense could 
commit such a wholly needless incivility. 
It is often kindness as well as wisdom to 
conceal the reasons — a retiring officer 
leaves his post. The silence is at his re- 
quest. It is kindness to him. 

But there was nothing of that here. The 
year concluded had been especially peace- 
ful and prosperous, The standard of schol- 
arship had been raised, and, of course, the 
number of students, at first, reduced. But 
the graduating class, the next largest yet 
graduated I am told, probably surpassed all 
predecessors in scholarship. The Actin 
President was the only President they ha 
known. And I deem it due to him to make 
known, without his knowledge, that, on 
concluding his President’s Report to the 
Board of Trustees, he demanded of them 
an investigation by impartial judges, of the 
treatment to which he had been subjected. 
Naturally, they were compelled to continue 
their Committee’s policy of hushing up 
matters not safe to investigate. 

But this only ended a course of deeds 
suited to make every collegian indignant. 
And, if now established as a precedent, it 
becomes a Cirect and serious encroachment 
on the Charter. The Act of Incorporation 
= that ‘‘persons of every religious 

enomination, or of no religious denomina- 
tion, shall be equally eligible to all offices 
and appointments.” 

But grant the right of any power here to 
displace even the President of the Universi- 
ty, refusing reasons when demanded, and, 
of course, the above safeguard is swept 
away. 

I trust the importance of the crisis con- 
fronting us here will justify my many 
words on this subject. No new endow- 
ment, however great, can excuse these 
recent proceedings. And we look for the 
speedy return of President White, as of 
one in whose presence acts so illegal, of 
such gross incivility and injustice, cannot 
be repeated. One of the graduates said to 
me, truly: ‘‘Mr. Russell leaves here because 
of his best qualities.” 

Space forbids that 1 speak of the happy 
Commencement Day, with the graduation 
of eighty-seven students, thirteen of them 
women. Many of the Register’s readers 
would have been very happy to see the two 





Unitarian young ladies who appeared with 
the very few that took parts on the platform, 
Each class offers an interesting study; 
The eighty-seven recent graduates average 
as follows: Age, 23 years; weight, 147 Ibs.. 
height, 68°4 inches; cost of college course, 
$1733.57. From New York, 54: Pennsyl. 
vania and Illinois, 4 each; lowa, Colorado, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Washington City, 2 
each; Maine, Missouri, Michigan, Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
Georgia, South Carolina, 1 each; Presby- 
terians, 8; Baptist, 4; Congregationalist, 
Episcopal, 3 each; Lutheran, Methodist, 2 
each; Agnostic, Jewish Radical, Positivist, 
Catholic, Friend, Fatalist, Natural, Spirit- 
tual, Give It Up, 1 each; Materialists, 
Atheists, Infidels, none. H. C. B, 


Ithaca, N. Y., June 25, 1881. 


WALTER SMITH AND THE NORMAL ART 
SCHOOL. 

Epitor JouRNAL:—All friends of the ad- 
vancement of Woman have cause to fee) 
grateful for the work done by the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School towards widen- 
ing the sphere of useful activity for so many 
of its pupils, who have gone forth fitted to 
awaken, to stimulate, and to cultivate, in 
our community, an appreciation and a love 
of the beautiful, and to teach art methods 
capable of application to practical use, in 
many and various pursuits, artistic and in- 
dustrial. Few, indeed, can calculate the 
impetus given by it toa progress already 
well initiated,and destined to a development 
of which only a few enthusiasts dream. 

How much has been done for us by the 
labor of its projector, Mr. Walter Smith, 
perhaps fewer still realize; but they who do, 
know that but for him the harvest to be 
reapec by this generation would be incom- 
parably smaller. 

We regret to state that, at the present 
time, the usefulness of the school seems in 
danger of great limitation, by the action of 
the board of education, who seem to be 
about to undo one-half of what has been so 
profitably undertaken, and this through a 
seeming perversity of the head of the board 
of visitors, who will b: held to account by 
a strong sentiment of the friends and pupils 
of the school, that petty motives on his part 
have been allowed to prejudice the con- 
tinuance and usefulness of the institution. 

To embarrass a principal by the removal, 
against his protest, of faithful and trusted 
subordinates who understand his methods 
and coOperate with him in their application, 
and to supplant them by others inimical to 
him, isan underhand way of forcing his 
resignation. 

The popularity of Mr. Smith is too great 
for a direct method, hence this ambushed 
attempt to drive him from his post, an 
end, which, if gained, will bring disgrace to 
its schemers and humiliation to the school, 
and will lead to a deserved imputation of 
ingratitude, on the part of the State, to one 
who has deserved honor and recognition. 

oO. M. 





Newton, Mass. 

CARELESS DAUGHTERS. 

Society is slowly and surely admitting 
women to the positions they desire to fill, 
but not without protest. Every opportu- 
nity for criticism and censure is seized with 
eagerness, and there is a kind of wicked 
enjoyment over a woman’s defeat. 

For this reason it seems to me that it is 
the duty of each and every woman to see 
to it that her part in upholding the dig- 
nity of womanhood is done, and that, as 
far as she is concerned, there is no room 
for censure. 

Perhaps no one thing stands more in our 
way than the habitual idleness of a large 
class of women, and | am sorry to say, 
these are, in the main, educated women, 
who might find plenty of exercise for brain 
and hand. The excuse that husband and 
father do not wish them to work is very 
poor and feeble. All the more reason, if 
leisure is given, why it should be well em- 
ployed. There is not a reader of the Jour- 
NAL but knows one family at least, where 
there are two or three or more idle women, 
—women who seldom read a book worth 
reading, and who never exert themselves 
for those beyond their own doors, What 
do we think of a family of idle young men? 
In this country at least, they would be 
laughed to scorn. 

‘There are six girls of us at home,” said 
a young lady to me, recently. “How do 
you manage to employ your time?” I asked. 
“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. It was a 
fact:—she did not know. The days and 
weeks glided by without a wave of energy 
or accomplished purpose to mark their 
flight. Think of that, when life is so short 
and there is so much to learn; so many er- 
rands of mercy and love waiting for us; 80 
much zeal needed in the whole round world, 
to keep us from sinking! I would rather 
be an overworked woman, than sit and look 
on while the the world struggles. Once at 
work, you will never wish to be idle again. 
There is too great a reward in an accom- 
plished task for that. 

In her old age, Lydia Maria Child wrote 
and compiled a book which we have all en- 
joyed, ‘‘ Looking toward Sunset.” Hers 
had been a life of constant usefulness. Her 
name has been the theme of many a fireside 
during thirty years; yet as she neared the 
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sunsetting what does she say? “I think the 
happiest life is to have a little less time 
than one wants, and a Jittle more money 
than one needs, provided the money be of 
one’s own earning.” The energy and use- 
fulness of such a woman can never die. 

Do something; make your coming a joy, 
and your going a sorrow; read, write, study, 
walk, travel, labor with hands or feet or 
brain. At any rate, accomplish something. 
If it does not make you happy it will bene- 
fit somebody else; the world will be the 
better for your having lived in it. God 
put us here to perfect a grand plan. Do 
not by want of action spoil the pattern; 
make it a grand and sublime thing to live. 


Gail Hamilton says: ‘I could wish that 


women were happier.” So could we all; 
but if there were more energetic, and de- 
termined, and faithful to themselves ani 
the God who put them here, the bappi- 
ness would take care of itself. 
Mrs. A. M. Payne. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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MES. HANAFORD IN NANTUCKET. 


Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford preached recent- 
ly, in the Unitarian church in Bedford, and 
on the Thursday evening afterward, met 
with a large company of ladies and gentle- 
men, at the residence of Mrs. Eliza Webber, 
for the purpose of discussing Woman Suf- 
frage. Much interest was manifested by all 
present, though many were reluctant to ac- 
cept School Suffrage in place of a full and 
free ballot. 

Mrs. Hanaford spends her vacation in 
Nantucket, having duties which claim her 
attention as one of the executive committee 
of the Coffin Clan, which celebrates the two 
hundreth anniversary of the death of Tris- 
tram Coffin, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 


August. L. M. 
_ eee — --— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS. PHEBE H. JONES, 


Mrs. Phebe H. Joaes,a good and true wo- 
man, died last week at Albany, N. Y. She 
was a quiet,unpretending, almost timid wo- 
man, in appearance, but she stood with 
Lydia Mott through trying anti-slavery 
times, and was always free to avow ber 
faith in Woman's Rights, when it cost some- 
thing to do it. Lydia Mott and Phebe 
Jones were remarkable women, well known 
and much respected in Albany. The sym- 
pathy of those who knew this choice circle 
of friends will be extended to Jane Mott, 
between whom and Mrs. Jones almost a fra- 
ternal relation existed, and who alone sur- 
vives this remarkable trio of women. 

L. 8 





HON. DANIEL BALDWIN. 

Hon. Daniel Baldwin, of Montpelier, Vt., 
died very suddenly, on the 4th inst., aged 
eighty-nine. Mr. Baldwin was the oldest 
citizen of the town, coming there in 1805. 
He was elected president of the Vermont 
Mutual Insurance Co., at its organization, 
which position he held for nearly fifty years 
—and many other offices of trust. 

Mr. Baldwin was the father of Mrs. Emily 
E. Reed, the widow of Hon. Charles Reed, 
the former State librarian of Vermont, and 
lived with his daughter in her beautiful 
home, opposite the Capitol grounds. <A 
month ago, it was our privilege to see 
Mr. Baldwin there, while attending the 
Woman Suffrage meetings in Vermont. 
The sweetness and placidity of his character 
were reflected in his face. His mind was 
clear and his memory perfect. He gave us 
most interesting reminiscences of his early 
life. He remembered Montpelier more than 
seventy five years ago, when there were 
only three houses in the place. For many 
years, he visited Boston to buy goods, which 
were transported by ox-teams—the round 
trip occupying ten days. He remembered, 
as a comparatively recent event, the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal, and took an 
active part in the construction of the rail- 
road from Ogdensburg to Boston. Long 
before, he remembered weeping, along with 
his elders, at the news of the death of George 
Washington, and had seen three successive 
State Capitols erected in Montpelier. 

Mr. Baldwin took great pleasure and _ in- 
terest in his garden, and showed us, with 
genuine satisfaction, his fine corn and peas 
and asparagus and young bearing fruit 
trees. He recalled a period when the wo- 
men made potash and pearlash, as the only 
means of getting any money. Later on, 
they not only had all the housework and 
care of the dairies, but they made their own 
clothing and that of the men of their 
households, from cloth and flannel spun 
and woven by their own hands. In those 
primitive days, housework was the only 
feminine occupation (sevent y-five years ago), 
and fifty cents a week was considered ‘“‘good 
wages fora woman.” But it was the cus- 
tom for every mistress to supply her hired 
girl with wool, and after the day’s work 
was done, she helped her to make the cloth 
for her dresses, and then to dye it with the 
indigo contained in the wrapping paper 
which covered the “loaf sugar,” which was 
carefully saved for that purpose. 

Mr. Baldwin said, without hesitation, that 
the average condition of women in New 
England had been vastly improved within 





his recollection. He was cheerful, hopeful, 
and progressive in his views and feelings. 
So impressed did we feel by his graphic 
descriptions of scenes and men and events 
long passed away, that we expressed our 
wish that they could be reduced to writing. 
Such men as Mr. Baldwin have made New 
England what it is to-day! 

Mrs. Reed will have many sympathizers 
in her bereavement. It is indeed a great 
and rare privilege to have retained so long 
the society of a parent, and to have been 
able to watch and promote the rounded 
fulness of a life, so virtuous, peaceful and 
serene as was that of Mr. Baldwin. 

H. B. B. 





[Since the above was written, we have 
received the following beautiful and unso- 
licited tribute from Mrs. M. W. Foster to the 
venerable friend who has passed away]: 

Eprror JourNaL:—I can think of no 
one, who for several days at least will be 
likely to inform you of the death of our 
aged and revered townsman, the Hon. 
Daniel Baldwin. He died at noon yester- 
day, after some hours of intense suffering. 
Mrs. Reed left home Monday morning, for 
the grove meeting at Weirs. Mr. Baldwin 
was then in his usual health, and remained 
so until the early hours of Wednesday, 
when he became ill, but not so severely as 
to compel him to arouse the family. When 
they did learn of his suffering, which was 
then rapidly increasing, physicians were 
summoned, and everything their skill and 
the loving care of daughter and grand- 
daughter and other friends could do for his 
relief, was done; but nothing availed; and 
the heart that had beaten with unerring 
regularity so many years, ceased from its 
labors, bringing to a close the earthly expe- 
rience of a life remarkable for its equanim- 
ity, its purity, its beneficence. 

Mr. Baldwin reached his eighty-ninth 
birth-day, on the twenty-first of last month, 
and very rarely do we see one in so complete 
possession of his intellectual faculties, at 
that advanced age. To you, who so lately 
looked upon his beautiful face, and listened 
to the tones of his pleasant voice, and wit- 
nessed his intelligent interest in the mz-et- 
ings you held in Montpelier, I, perhaps, 
need say nothing more; bnt a wish lingers 
in my heart to pay a grateful tribute of 
respect to so exemplary a life. 

Mr. Baldwin came to Montpelier, a poor 
boy; but, by his unceasing industry and 
perfect integrity, he 1eached an honorable 
and honored manhood, acquiring an amount 
of wealth that would have been more than 
doubled, but for his generosity and readi- 
ness to help at all calls of public enterprise. 
Having the entire confidence of the commu- 
nity, he has helped it not only by the giving 
of money, but also by faithful, patient toil 
in many and many an office he has been 
called to fi:l. In the church, his constant 
attendance and unfailing support were a 
comfort to his pastor, and should be an in- 
spiration to its remaining members. So 
liberal and progressive was his mind, that 
the reformsof his time, as they came, found 
him already upon their ground. That of 
Woman Suffrage had no more cordial sup- 
porter,-—not simply as a theorist, but as a 
friend to humanity, and especially to those 
most needing friendliness — therefore, to 
women. Both wife and daughters would 
ever have borne willing testimony to his 
exact justice, as indeed they would to his 
tenderness and affection. 

The memory of fifty years brings back 
tome only the same gentlemanly deport- 
ment, the same kindly greeting, and asmile, 
peaceful and benign as a benediction. 

Mrs. Baldwin, as you must know, died 
some years since; but the separation has 
been made less painful by his belief that it 
is only the eyes of the living that are closed, 
when friends thus part; that they only are 
conscious of the parting. However this 
may be, has not the pessimist something to 
learn from so long a life, so well lived? 

I have wished for a reason for writing 
you, dear Mrs, Stone, ever since you were 
here, but little thought such an event would 
give me the occasion. This letter is already 
so long, I must say nothing more, now. If 
you desire any part of it for publication it 
is at your disposal. M. W. Foster. 

Montpelier, August 4, 1881. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Boston University has just received a $10, 
000 addition to its scholarship funds. 


Henry Villard has given the Oregon State 
University $7000 for the relief of its Indebt- 
edness. 











Mr. Starley, the inventor of the modern 
bicycle and tricycle, died at Coventry, Eng- 
land, last month. 


John G. Whittier was in the city, Tues- 
day, and paid his nineteenth subscription to 
the Commonwealth. 


The Colorado Iron Works, at Denver, 
were destroyed by fire, with nearly all the 
machinery, on Monday night. 


Pro. Kedzie recommends a mixture of 
skim-milk and brine as a wash for outbuild- 
ings, barns, roofs, etc. Besides being dur- 
able, cheap, easily applied and impervious 
to water, it renders the wood practically 
non-combustible. 





Michigan University had one hundred 
and thirty-eight women attending it last 
year, a slight increase over the year before. 


It is reported in London that the manu- 
script of Dr. Kinus’s harmony ofthe Bible 
and science, to be called ‘‘Moses and Geolo- 
gy,” is nearly ready for the printer. 


M. Gambetta has told a friend that his 
belief is that the strength of France is ina 
great measure due to the thrifty and indus- 
trious character of French women. 


Let the women vote if they want to. 
Any woman who supports a husband and 
family of children is capable of supporting 
the constitution.—Rockland Courier. 


What harm would it have done the Inter- 
National Medical College if the Queen had 
withdrawn her name as patron? It would 
have been worth while to find out. Real 
values do not require names. 


Mr. Henry L. Higginson, who projected 
the new symphony concerts next fall, has 
purchased a controlling interest in the Bos- 
ton Music Hall, which insures the retention 
of the building for first-class musical pur- 
poses. 


For a woman who has got on so well in 
the world, it is decidedly mean in Queen 
Victoria to object to the presence of women 
in the International Medical Congress, who 
simply ask the right to earn their own living 
in an honorable way.—ASpringfield Republican. 


During his stay in London, the king of 
Sweden paid a visit to Madam Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, and conferred on her the order of 
the Seraphim, which is the ‘‘blue riband” 
of Sweden. Mme. Goldschmidt has been 
staying at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight, 
for a few weeks. 


In the deed of endowment of the Morri- 
son Observatory, of Glasgow, Missouri, 
(founded by Miss Morrison) special provis- 
ion has been made for women that they may 
hold any position; and, further, that if, 
among the applicants, there be both men 
and women, the women, if of equal ability, 
shall have the preference. 


A notable article on our inside pages, from 
the London Times,in regard to the Empress- 
es Regent of China, deserves to be read. 
‘‘During the fourteen years of this regency,” 
says the Times, ‘‘China had peace, which it 
so sorely needed to allow it to recover from 
the ravages of internal strife, and the shock 
of disastrous foreign war.” 


This is election day, when it is expected 
all native-born or naturalized citizens inter- 
ested in the best welfare of the people of 
Utah, will go to the polls and casta vote for 
the People’s Ticket. Women should show 
their appreciation of the franchise by turn- 
ing out enmasse to the polls.—Salt Lake 
City Woman’s Exponent. 


The Women’s Emigration Society, of 
which the late Duchess of Westminster wa; 
the foundress, held their meeting the other 
day, in the saloon of Grosvenor House, 
which has been closed since her death, until 
this occasion. The society 1s asuccess, and 
some letters were read from Irish girls in 
New York, expressive of gratitude for the 
aid given them. 


At the seventh Missionary Conference of 
the Chatauqua assemblies, the chairman re- 
ported that the women of the Presbyterian 
Church raised $179,000 last year, those of 
the Methodist Church $120,000, and those 
of the Congregational body about $120,000. 
About $800,000 was ra‘sed by 15 Women’s 
Boards last year, and from the first they 
have raised an aggregate of $4, 500,000. The 
question naturally arises, do the women 
have uny power over the use and disposi- 
tion of the large sums they raise, or are they 
mere hands and feet to collect money for 
men to use and dispose of? 


Delegates from all the civil service re- 
form associations in the country had a pri- 
vate meeting at Newport, R. I., Thursday, 
among those present were Carl Schurz, 
Attorney-General MacVeagh, George W. 
Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, Everett P. 
Wheeler, Charles R. Codman of Boston, 
and Charles Francis Adams. Holding se- 
cret meetings 1s not the best way to pro- 
mote the interests of areform. What the 
people need is light. 


In the honor division of the Oxford ex- 
amination for women, three of the sections 
—modern languages, English literature and 
Philosophy—have been attempted this year 
for the first time. Somerville Hall has ob- 
tained a first class in modern languages, 
two second classes in the same section, and 
asecond class in modern history. Lady 
Margaret Hall has obtained a second class 
in philosophy, and a second class in Eng- 
lish literature. There arealso various third 
classes. Evidently the examiners deter- 
mined to maintain a bigh standard, of 
which the solitary first class out of ten honor 
candidates is a salutary indication. To 
this record should be added the success of 
a Somerville Hall student in another field. 
One of its scholars appears tenth in the 
whole list of those matriculating in honors 
at the London University, and first among 
the women candidates. Altogether the Ox- 
ford women’s scheme has made a good 
start. 





CARPETS. 


We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. ‘They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 











No Money Required for Human Hair, 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing tor i { 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for.....$10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for..... ey 
Weighing 3% oz., over 34 yard long,.. 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over n. long, for. 4 
Weighing 24% 0z.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
We consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. Weshallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
such is unequalled in the dnnals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c¢.; cost 


PARIS HAIR 


the goods may be 









seen and inspected before 4 
17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; less 
than cost. e irqent size crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
aoe Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 

anted water curl, the prettiest and most 

natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 

upward. jes’ and Gents’ cial 
— of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 

ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and chea 

est in prices, and to give satisfaction 

all our customers. 
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426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: e e . ° 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 


04 & 206 W. Baltimore St. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, theese instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Act, 














George Walker was tried in New York, 
last week, in Court of General Sessions, for 
the abduction of Kate Hennessy, aged seven 
years, from her parents’ residence, 102. 
Cedar street, on the 14th of last June. The 
jury convicted and Recorder Smyth sen- 
tenced him to State prison for ten years. 


It is feared that a resolution, quietly slip- 
ped through the Legislature at Albany, 
since the Cornell Commencement, and not 
yet given to the public, has amended the 
Charter of Cornell University without ex- 
pressly saying so, and that it has struck 
from the hands of President White his high- 
est prerogative, limited the power of the 
alumni, and’subjected the whole moral and 
scholarly force of the university to that 
money-power,whose spirit is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the recent moving of this amend- 
ment. 


The demoralizing consequences of the 
disgraceful example of the dynamite con- 
spirators already begin to appear. In 
Poughkeepsie, August 2,—Detective Zundt, 
of Brooklyn, arrested Nelson Barnett at his 
summer residence, on a charge of attempt- 
ing to blow up the residence of James 
McChesney, a retired stock broker of Brook- 
lyn. {n consequence of a quarrel, Barnett 
threatened to blow up the house. One 
night, McChesney, returning home late, saw 
a man in front of his residence, but retired 
thinking nothing of it. The next morning 
his servant-girl found a bomb under the 
stoop of the bouse, with the fuse partly 
burned. It was said that it was filled with 
dynamite and that rain extinguished the 
fuse. McChesney immediately obtained a 
warrant against Barnett, but no trace of 
him could be obtained until yesterday. 
Barnett departed at midnight in charge of 
the Brooklyn detective. 


The London correspondent of the Boston 
Advertiser makes the following direct and 
unqualified statements: ‘There is a large 
and powerful section of the English press 
which, when other topics fail, invariably 
take refuge in wholesale vilification of the 
American civil service. The British phari- 
see enjoys immensely being told of the spot- 
less purity of English as compared with 
American officials. But you will do well not 
to be too much cast down by such diatribes 
orhomilies. The gentlemen who pen them 
are generally Downing street or Somerset 
House clerks, afflicted with super-abundant 
leisure, certain pensions, and the cacwthes 
scribendi. Our English civil servants, as a 
body, are the most insufferable ring of snobs 
in the world. Being practically irremov- 
able, they treat the public with contempt, 
while the most strong-fisted minister dare 
hardly break through their senseless rou- 
tine. They are grossly ignorant of every- 
thing they ought to know.” 











MRS. HOWE AT 8ST. ALBANS. 

At the annual convention of the National 
Institute of Instruction, recently held at 
St. Albans, Vt., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
Boston, delivered, to a crowded audience, 
a fine lecture on the ‘‘Results of American 
Education.” The following is an abstract: 
HOW FAR DOES AMERICAN EDUCATION SATIS- 

FY THE NEEDS OF AMERICAN LIFE? 

Parents and teachers are the guardians of 
society. ‘How have you educated the 
children,” asks society of the teachers. 
‘*How have you bred them ?’’ asks the teach- 
ers of the parents. Man is a creature of 
accidents, but is is true that the best educa- 
tion brings with it the best morality. All 
human beings are much alike in some re- 
spects, in others they differ, while each in- 
dividual has some peculiar trait, some vir- 
tue which rivets him to one place in life. 
To profit at once by these general and in- 
dividua: characteristics is both necessa 
and difficult. So the teachers’ business is 
threefold,—to study every pupil as a human 
being, as belonging to a moral group, and 
as an individual. No amount of skill will 
make up for lack of knowledge of human 
nature, for he who thinks meanly of it can 
not present to his pupils any worthy human 
ideal. Social results may always be traced 
back to efficient causes. Our national want 
of reverence, false standards of dignity and 
merit, spring from defective education. I 
doubt whether the teacher starts the child 
with clear ideas of what to seek, or how to 
seek it. Success in life, as pictured, too 
often involves moral failure, and success is 
that of the militant kind, getting ahead of 
other people, and capturing reputation 
without merit. Has the old Christianity 
not departed, while the new one of labor 
and love has not come in? 

Mastery over self will never be acquired 
on the easy plane of smartness. Let us no- 
tice two opposite ways in which youth may 
be trained. One leads to luxury, the other 
to true love of uses, attained through mor- 
al training. Luxury is the getting and 
keeping of what one likes best. The ordi- 
nary child, left to himself, will soon insist 
that everything should minister to his pleas- 
ure. Not of such did Spartan and Roman 
come. Such achild, when grown, will sit 
passive in the world, saying to nature, “Thy 
highest office is to delight and amuse me.” 
Can science and art follow such an assump- 
tion? 

The love of uses leads us out of self. The 


true relation of man to the State, church 


and divinity, opens out before us in the di- 
rection of service and duty. In this har- 
mony of obligation, who would be a dis- 
cord or a silence? The question is: What 
shall I do to deserve my place, and meet 
my opportunities? Of two men, trained in 
these oopente ways, one looks down on na- 
ture, and exhibits the shallow contempt of 
the trifler; the other the appreciation of the 
student and observer. 

The love of luxury begets those shallow 
views, which to-day mortify and grieve us. 
Art, as the creation of luxury, loses her 
significance. The heads of Titian and An- 


[SEE NEXT PAGE. ] 
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o did not come of this way of thinking. 
erome’s pictures and Offenbach’s operas 
grew out of the love of luxury. We may 
excuse, by ng that it is a reaction against 
Puritanism, but must we travel always in 
one _— or the other, and never in the 


But the love of beautiful things should 
never be lost sight of. Properly enjoyed 
they are a stimulant to genes efforts. 
They are of t benefit, but the true effi- 
ciency of industry must soon cease to ac- 
company the music of ao sensibility. 

The supremacy of wealth may be traced 
to this depraved education of the youth. 
Shortcomings in education are more easily 
seen than avoided, but we are bound to up- 
hold a scbeme of education worthy of the 
republic. The first thing is to give to pu- 
pils such a just view of life that in life they 
may have to seek the steadfast good and 
the triumphs of the just. Fashionable dress 
and art decoration are the Pp tna forms 
of luxury to-day. Art and luxury are not 
congenial. Art courts wealth because she 
must, but common and public works of art 
are the right of the working people, yet in 
most minds art means oer read for the 
artist and display for the rich. How man 
of us understand a great picture? It tells 
you of some historic scene, the essence of 
religious persuasion, or a perfect landscape. 
When it has given you pleasure, think of 
the pains behind it, the years of effort nec- 
essary to present the sentiment of one age 
to the sight of succeeding ones. Few of 
us can feel the supreme delight and knowl- 
edge of the true artist, but it is much if we 
can say, “I recognize and reverence the 
spirit of art.” 

It is because art in America has done so 
little to supplant artifice, that I regard it as 
incompetent. I say to the owner of a fine 

ainting, “If you have this beautiful paint- 

ng you do not want a hundred glittering 
gimcracks beside. Dispelling care an 
appetite, it should lift you into its atmos- 
my calm with peace. But you cling to 
your dressing and flirting, your gaming and 
wining. The picture is a dead letter in 
your ite.” And should he say, ‘What 
was this painted for? My money. I bought 
the painter before the work was painted.” 
Then I should have nothing to say. 

Can art hope to repress in women the 
passion in woman for personal adornment? 
Can we make her think her personal charms 
are not of inexhaustible interest to mankind 
at large, while she builds her life not only 
on the sand, but of it? Can education con- 
fer the power of self-forgetfulness? Self- 
reliance is a trait of power and heroism, 
but self-seeking is weakness. Individualit, 
has virtue, but its bias is to be feared. 
Deep thought leads away from doubts, be- 
neath the crust of habit and circumstance 
lies the under stratum of character. How 
can we lead the thoughtless to think rightly 
and sufficiently? 

Ill-directed ambitions perhaps spring 
from the size of our country. ‘‘ShallI, an 
American, be no bigger than the denizen of 
some trifling state?” Then follow dreams 
of greatness. But reputation never comes 
thus. It remains ever a secret to the’vain 
and impatient. Individual life is brief, our 

ersonality smail. Lifeis too short to com- 
bine sense with nonsense. Dissipation is 
not recreation, but it brings to naught the 
happiest gifts. The milliner’s block will 
not help the painter’s easel. The kingdom 
of heaven is present with us on earth, but a 
human puppet has neither place nor position 
in it. 

Whence comes the lack of confidence in 
American institutions? Have our teachers 
not something todo with its eradication? 
Our literary affairs are largely in the hands 
of foreigners who are not thoroughly Ameri- 
canized in their ideas. Irish editors preach 
Irish views. German writers instil their 
ideas, and Celts deluge our press with black- 
guardism and indecency. American men 
should have American education and ideas. 
Still we must not say that 9, -¥" have 
brought us nothing but harm. But not to 
old world theorists can we safely commit 
the education of our children. 

Fichte in 1807 writes that his age had for- 
saken ideas and given itself up to concep- 
tions, meaning that they were prone to hasty 
judgment, but impatient of care and study. 
After three-fourths of a century we find the 
same fault prevailing in our day and coun- 
try. The letter of philosophy is so much of 
truth as we can comprehend by memory 
and compassion, but above it is a mysterious 
measure of truth, whose judgment is far 
above our own. And if the teacher fails to 
awaken the love of this truth, he fails in his 
office. 

L hail the promise of education in this 
country. Providence opens up great do- 
mains of knowledge. Large fields of hu- 
man effort continually open, and,among all, 
the emancipation of women will redeem so- 
ciety from the waste of its noblest resources. 
Twenty years in the future we can imagine 
that American women will be sensible and 
both sexes united to republican ideas and 
the simplicity which represents them. So 
may it be. 

Mrs. Howe’s address was listened to with 
marked interest, asthe words she may speak 
always deserve to be. Her remarks upon 
the frivolity of women were so sensible,and 
timely that they were most appropriate to 


the occasion and the subject. 


»— 


THE LATE EMPRESS REGENT OF CHINA. 





An Empress, a lady of reputed ability and 
power, has lately died in the ‘‘Palace of 
Earth’s Repose,” at Peking. This impor- 
tant personage was Tz’ou-au, the Dowager 
Empress of Hienfeng. She seems to have 
died unexpectedly on the night of the 8th 
of April last. To die suddenly in a palace 
which is a town in itself, and into which no 
one is admitted but court officers, where all 
is seclusion and mystery, is a kind of news 
which will excite the curious to speculate 
as to what may have really taken place. 


The future may perhaps throw light on this, 
as it has done in the case of the late Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. All we know is that this lady, 
who has occupied a most prominent place 
in the government of China for the last 
twenty years, is no more. Her husband, 
Hienfeng, was the reigning Emperor at the 
time of the Chinese war of 1860, when the 
English and French troops penetrated to 
Peking and sacked the Summer Palace. 
Instead of facing his foes, Hienfeng| went 
off on a hunting expedition to Mongolia, 
from whichthe never returned, as he died 
there at Zehol in August, 1861. The Em- 
press had no children, but a son by one of 
the imperial wives was raised to the throne 
by some of the high officers, who attempt- 
ed to get the government into their hands 
by this means. They gave the boy a new 
name, which is usual with all Emperors of 
China on coming to the throne; it was 
Tshai-Chun, or Good Fortune. 

The first indication that the Dowager 
Empress possessed power was given by her 
leading a party which overthrew and, as is 
usual in China, put to death the leaders of 
the faction that ruled in Peking. She then, 
in concert with the mother of the young 
Emperor, had the boy placed on the Dragon 
Throne, and proclaimed him under the title 
of Tung Chih, or ‘‘Combination of Law 
and Order.” Having thus succeeded, she 
took measures to preserve the position 
which had been attained, and she became 
the actual ruler of China. On the death of 
an Emperor it is the custom to place the 
Empress and all the wives of the deceased 
monarch in a place of seclusion, where 
they are strictly guarded from any contact 
with the outer world, so that this conduct 
on the part of the Empress assumes an im- 
portance from its exceptional character. 
On official days the Boy-Emperor sat on 
the Dragon Throne; but behind him, under 
the cover of a screen, sat his mother and 
the Dowager Empress. When documents 
were brought forward for consideration, the 
two ladies heard their import, and decided 
what was to be done; as they dictated the 
Emperor used the ‘Vermilion Pencil”— 
all imperial decrees are signed with a brush 
dipped in vermilion. To entitle the Em- 
peror’s mother to this position, she was 
raised to the dignity of an Empress—‘‘The 
Most Illustrious and Blessed Empress,” 
while the other was called ‘‘The Most Illus- 
trious and Merciful Empress.” They were 
also distinguished by the titles of the Em- 
press of the East and the Empress of the 
West; the first of these titles belonged to 
the Dowager Empress. 

This peculiar regency, by which the 
affairs of the Ta-Tsing, or Great Pure Dy- 
nasty, were managed, continued till the end 
of 1872, when Tung-Chih became of age, 
and his marriage took place. In October of 
that year he took to himself an Empress 
named Ah-lu-te and four second-class wives 
—as the custom permits of more than a 
hundred wives, this was only a beginning 
to his domestic bliss; but he did not live 
long to realize that or anything else in this 
world. He died in January, 1875; and his 
Empress, Ah-lu-te, died in April the same 
year. The result of these events was that 
another boy, a nephew of Prince Kung, 
was placed upon the throne, and the re- 
gency of the two Empresses was again re- 
stored, as it had been during Tung-Chih’s 
minority. 

It will thus be seen that, with the excep- 
tion of about two years, these two ladies 
have been the rulers of the Celestial Em- 
pire since the death of Hienfeng, but we 
may assume that the principal part of the 
responsibility rested with Tz’ou-au, or the 
Eastern Empress, who is now reported as 
dead. This supposition is founded on the 
reputed character of the two personages. 
In a country like China, where there are so 
few newspapers, and in a palace like that of 
Peking, where every one is so secluded, 
and where the Emperor is all but concealed 
entirely from the vulgar gaze, and the 
ladies are under the rules of a very strict 
harem system, it is most difficult to get in- 
formation about what goes on within, or to 
know much of the personal attributes of 
any of them. Still, rumor does circulate, 
and opinions take shape regarding those 
semi-deified beings, and these opinions at 
last filter through the guarded walls and be- 
come public opinion in Peking. So far as 
this public rumor can be relied upon, Tung 
Chih’s mother, the Empress of the West, 
has earned the reputation of being rude and 
hot in her temper, gets into passions, and 
breaks the articles around her. This does 
not present itself as conduct coming from 
a mind capable of governing with wisdom, 
or that this Empress could act in an emer- 
gency such as the other one did, when a 
rival faction had jumped into the seat of 
government at Peking. The late Dowager 
Empress, on the contrary, had a character 
for ability, combined with an amiable tem- 
per, and a well conducted life in all things. 
She is said to have been only forty-five 
years of age at her death, a comparatively 
youpg woman, making her only twenty- 
five when she had opponents in power to 
face and conquer; hence it is to this lady 
that all the merit of good government for 
the last twenty years in China is given, 
which she no doubt most worthily deserves. 





When she began the Regency the coun- 





try was distracted by war with England and 
France. Peking had been taken, and a 
treaty signed with Lord Elgin allowing the 
“outer barbarians” to have Ministers at the 
capital. Up to that period the Chinese 
army was little altered from its primitive 
model, the bow and arrow being its princi- 
pal weapons. During her rule a new era 
has begun, and the arms and organization 
of the si yang jin, or men of the Western 
Seas, have been introduced. War junks 
have been superseded by gun-boats and 
other craft, building-yards and arsenals 
have come into existence—all this implying 
a most radical change to carry out in an old 
and conservative country like China, and 
indicating resolution of a high kind at the 
head of affairs. The murder of Mr. Mar- 
gery took place about the time Tung-Chih 
died, so that the different negotiations which 
resulted from that unfortunate event came 
on when the late Dowager Empress again 
returned to power. Following on this came 
the Chefoo convention with this country, 
which was arranged with the Chinese gov- 
ernment by Sir Thomas Wade. After this 
came another distracting subject to the au- 
thorities at Peking; that was the possibility 
of a war with Russia; that, too, has been 
settled in a more satisfactory manner than 
if the war had taken place. 

These are the leading points of interest 
and difficulty which the Chinese have had 
to deal with during the last twenty years, 
and which have been managed by them in 
an able and satisfactory manner—at least 
this has been admitted by the foreign 
nations who have had to treat with them. 
How far the two Dowager Empresses, and 
particularly the late Empress, may have had 
to do with this successful management of 
affairs, it is impossible at present to say. 
If it was not the Dowager Empress’ own 
ability, which she receives the credit of 
possessing, but was the work of Prince, 
King, or other of the Ministers, still like 
our own Queen Elizabeth or Queen Victo- 
ria, her name will at least be associated in a 
most intimate manner with the modern 
progress and prosperity of the Chinese Em- 
pire during her Regency. As China has so 
flourished under this rule, it becomes a 
matter of regret that a woman like Tz’ou-au 
should have been cut off so soon from the 
high position in which she has done so 
much good. Let us hope those who will 
follow her will have her abilities, and the 
same good purpose to use them.—London 
News. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 


Epitor JouRNAL:—The greater number 
of the believers in Woman Suffrage are 
obliged to remain, for the most part, out- 
side the ranks of the active workers in that 
cause. 

For these to take up the position of critics 
as regards the methods or manners of its 
energetic advocates is to assume an appar- 
ently ungracious and unsympathetic atti- 
tude. 

But if the relative position of Woman is 
to reach its highest level in our day, those 
who work toward that end will neeu every 
aid, even the aid of seeing themselves as 
others see them. There is no danger that 
they will not know how they look, viewed 
through the distorting lenses of opponents, 
but it is not so often that they are enlight- 
ened as to how they appear to those who 
may be called their constituents—the stay- 
at-home women and busy men, who sup- 
port in private, what these, their represen- 
tatives, preach in public. Itisas one of 
this constituency, and therefore in no un- 
friendly spirit, that the present writer ven- 
tures to remonstrate a little against certain 
tendences, which crop out now and then in 
the speeches and writings of Woman’s 
Rights advocates, and even in the columns 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Some of our friends, by keeping Woman 
Suffrage continually before their eyes, have 
accuired a habit of regarding all other ob- 
jects so slightly, that they seem to be ready 
to join any party, or subscribe to any “‘plat- 
form” which includes Woman Suffrage in 
its scope. ‘These are the more impulsive 
and unthinking, and I speak of them only 
in passing; but some of our ablest and 
wisest manifest, of late, a disposition, which 
seems to me to be impolitic, besides being 
unrepresentative. I mean a disposition to 
be over-sensitive to every fluctuation of the 
wave of public sentiment, and unduly pro- 
fuse of gratitude to every one who makes 
use of a public position to show his alliance, 
whether ancient or recent, with the Wo- 
man’s Rights party. On various occasions 
has this, to my thinking, been evident; and 
the recent full-length publications, in the 
JOURNAL, with some flourish of trumpets, 
of Mr. Phillips’ oration, struck me as a 
broad illustration of thetendency. Having 
long been familiar with his style of elo- 
quence, I opened my eyes when | saw him 
so highly commended by the JourNAL, and 
I faithfully read the oration, wherein I 
found al) of Mr. Phillips in little. Certainly 
it is a very fair speciman of his merits and 
defects, and assuch may be well worth a 
place in the paper, especially to Western 

readers, who have not all had our opportu- 
nities for acquaintance with him. 

But when the editors of the JourNAL, 
usually so pacific and moderate in tone, 





even in their most extreme claims for jus- 
tice, appear as sponsers for some of these 
intoxicated sentences of Mr. Phillips, one 
is forced to the conclusion that their feel- 
ings have taken the reins from their judg- 
ment. 

The patience demanded in a reformer is 
well nigh superhuman. To quote from 
Mrs. Howe, ‘‘Ixion with his wheel, Tanta- 
lus with his endless task, are pictures which 
might symbolize the endless patience of 
effort with which these saints sit down to 
their task of teaching and persuading man- 
kind to see and do the things which are for 
their own advantage.” It is very natural 
that, after working thus through weary 
years, until, at times, the end of life seems 
nearer than the goal toward which they 
strive, they should have even an undue 
sense of the importance of every recogni- 
tion of their special aims. 

Thus in the case of new accessions and 
trophies, their joy is expressed too much in 
terms of personal gratitude, considering 
that they are not working for their own 
good, but for the good of all,—while, with 
those who have been co-workers, the sense 
of camaraderie, becomes so strong that it is 
almost a passion. Mr. Phillips, to those 
with whom be has stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the cause of anti-slavery, of temperance, 
and of Woman’s Rights, is so much a friend 
and brother, that they may easily be blind 
to his defects. Of his private amiability 
and benevolence, most Bostonians are per- 
haps aware, and he has often, though not 
always, arrived at the right conclusion as 
to what is needed ina given social case. 
But that he has been a very valuable mem- 
ber of the community, except in his private 
capacity, I think alarge part of the com- 
munity greatly doubt. 

The oratory of Mr. Phillips, whatever its 
merits, has often had the uspleasant effect 
of making the better reason appear the 
worse. The extremely unpractical and un- 
safe character of many of his recommenda- 
tions has invalidated the rest; while the 
reckless way in which he has sometimes 
asserted things which are not so, makes his 
adoption of the word ‘‘veritas” come very 
near being comic. 

It would be presumptuous in me to take 
up space in discussing the present oration 
in detail. \One might say, as a general crit- 
icism, ‘‘He touches nothing that he does 
not exaggerate.” He certainly does not 
help the Woman’s cause, when he states 
that it has not had the support of the liter- 
ary class. It is true that neither this nor 
any other reform has been at first support- 
ed by the majority of any class. But it is 
not true that the minority has been smaller 
among the cultivated. 

At any rate, Mr. Phillips makes no effort 
to prove it. He simply shows that various 
persons, scholarly according toa classical 
formula now largely outgrown, have op- 
posed reforms. ; But ‘‘book-learning,” even, 
has acquired a new meaning, since books 
began to represent the real life about us, 
and not alone the pictured life of an 
age outworn. And anything which tends 
to lead the mass of men to despise culture, 
as it exists to-day, is no true help to de- 
mocracy. Flattery of the people, whether 
by a Phillips ora Butler, is only the old 
worship of powerin a new guise. Alike 
they ‘‘kow-tow” to the sovereign people 
from different motives, it is true, but with 
equally baneful effect. Flattery does not 
make manliness. A. A. C. 

Quincy, Mass. 


~~ 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 





‘*There was once a man in this very town,” 
said Mr. Alcott to the Concord philosophers, 
“and vou all know him so well that I may 
as well name him—Henry D. Thoreau—who 
believed that he ought not to eat potatoes 
that were raised by the oppression of the la- 
borer. He believed that he should supply 
all his own wants, get as nearly as possible 
to a state of nature, and not be dependent 
upon men for anything. So he set out to 
raise his own potatoes. But he had no land 
and no means of getting it. So he seemed 
likely to failat the start. Buta very excel- 
lent man, toward whom I am now pointing 
(stretching his hand toward the bust of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson),said to him: ‘Henry’ 
—we all call him Henry here—‘I have some 
lands on the shore of blue-eyed Walden. It 
is pretty sandy and is covered with brush, 
and is not very good for potatoes. But if 
you want to go there and try living alone, 
you are welcome to the use of the land. I 
will not charge you any rent.’ So Henry 
found hisland but he could do nothing 
withoutan axe. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I must 
borrow an axe.’ So he borrowed the axe,and 
this was the very house where he got it (the 
Orchard House, where Mr Alcott lived then.) 
He went back into the woods and cut trees 
to make him—a shanty, shall I call it? no— 
a heritage. But he could not get it up 
alone, so had to ask some of us, his friends, 
to come over and help him. Of course he 
did not pay us. ‘hat would have been con- 
trary to his principles; but he had to com- 
promise there again with society, and we 
were glad to help h'm. Neither did he 
have anything strong to offer us. We be- 
haved like gentlemen, and the raising was 
conducted on temperance principles. But 





he would take no further help from us after 
he got hisframe up. Next he wanted some 
boards. Itso happened that an Irishman 
near him had built a new house, and had no 
further use for hisold one. So Henry went 
to him and made a bargain for some of the 
old boards. But he was able to get them 
without pay, for the Irishman wanted some 
surveying done, and Henry was a good sur- 
veyor. So he did the surveying for the 
boards, for he believed that barter of that 
sort was right. So he made his hut. He 
went to the shore of the lake and brought 
up stones fora chimney, and he made the 
mortar and laid the stones with his own 
hands. He dug a potato hole in the floor 
of his hut and covered it with a trap door, 
that his precious crop might be protected and 
very near him. Thus he was provided with 
food and shelter (Mr. Alcott forgot to state 
where Thoreau got his seed potatoes), but, 
said he, I must have clothes. I cannot make 
them myself. It is against my principles to 
get them where any wrong is involved in 
making them; but there is my aunt; she is a 
good woman, I wil] get her to make them; 
but they shall all be homespun. Well,” con- 
tinued Mr. Alcott, laughing to himself, as 
the picture of Thoreau in that homespun 
suit came up to his memory, ‘‘she made the 
clothes, and they were pretty much like the 
nature of the man, pretty large all around.” 

‘Thoreau lived in that place for eighteen 
months. (On another occasion—at the Con- 
cord school last year—Mr. Alcott told how 
Thoreau's philosophy was helped along by 
provisions from home, and how glad he 
was to taste his mother’s pie.) He withdrew 
almost wholly from human companionship. 
He said: ‘I was born among men,of course. 
I could not help myself. I had no choice 
about that. I like my friends, but I cannot 
be a part of society where so much wrong 
is done. Here is our Government stealing 
Texas and trying to steal half of Mexico. 
Here is African slavery. I will not live in 
the society which tolerates such things. 
I will live with the animals and birds. They 
shall be my companions. They are chaste 
and affectionate, and dono moral wrong. 
But shall I take my fowling piece and bring 
down the bird which sits on the bough? 
No, that is not a bird which lies on the 
ground at my feet. It is a mere body. 
That is the bird which is all palpitating 
with life.’ So Henry studied the birds as he 
saw them; he learned their habits and wrote 
their biographies. They came to know 
him, and would fly to him at his call. 
The squirrels would come and sit on his 
hand, and he would study their dentistry 
while they were cracking nuts. So he lived 
among his pets, and sometimes distinguished 
visitors went to see him. 

*‘At last, however, one day there came a 
man who said: ‘Henry, I want you should 
pay me a tax of a dollar and a half on your 
head.’ ‘Why should I pay tax on my head?’ 
said Henry. ‘1 have nothing to do with so- 
ciety. To be sure,I was born in Concord, but 
I could not help that. I stay here because it 
is pleasant here, and I like to be with my 
friends. But I have nothing to do with the 
townof Concord.’ ‘Well,’ said the man, 
‘you live in the town and you must pay 
your poll tax.’ ‘But I haven't any dollar 
and a half,’ said Henry. ‘I thaven’t any 
money, and 1 wouldn’t pay you if 1 had.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the man, ‘do you know 
what we shall do with you if you don’t pay?’ 
‘Why, there are some stone walls over there, 
and I presume you will put me inside them.’ 
That was exactly what they did. They 
shut him up in prison because he would not 
pay his poll tax. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘it seems I 
cannot doas I wish, but society steps in. 
I was born here without any choice of my 
own, and now society shuts me up in jail 
and takes away my liberty. Itshuts me up 
because I refuse to do wrong, and here I 
am among.alotof menit has shut up be- 
cause they have done wrong. This looks 
like good missionary ground, and I will 
talk and work among these men.’ So he 
became intimate with the prisoners, and 
talked among them a great deal. One day 
avery distinguished visitor (Ralph Waldo 
Emerson) came to see him and asked, 
‘Henry, why are you here?’ ‘Waldo, why 
are you not here?’ was the retort. After 
Thoreau had been in prison some weeks, 
the jailer came and said that he could go, 
that a friend of his (Emerson) had paid his 
tax. ‘But I did not ask him to pay my tax,’ 
said Thoreau; ‘I didn’t give any authority 
to do it. Besides, I don’t want to go out, 
I am doing a good work among these prison- 
ers, and would rather stay. You took 
away my liberty by putting me in here a- 
gainst my will, and now you take away my 
liberty by sending me out against my will.’ ” 


-— 
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OUR ALMSHOUSES, 





Look at them in any light we may, a 
large proportion of the almshouses of the 
country are the ghastliest failures. The 
best houses do not win the poor from pau- 
perism; the worst do not frighten them 
away. The idle and vicious pauper makes 
shift to indulge his vices, get his liquor and 
tobacco, and avoid work,in the worst alms- 
houses. The worthy poor starve quietly 
rather than enter them. The large body of 
paupers, not altogether depraved, although 
idle and thriftless, have every lingering im- 
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pulse of manliness extinguished in the alms- 
house atmosphere. The insane are tortured 
in the majority of almshouses, and children 
are hopelessly corrupted in every almshouse 
which keeps them, the best as well as the 
worst. Under these circumstances, can we 
say that our present system of caring for 
the indoor pauper helps more than it harms 
the poor? We spend, every year, millions 
of money to support a system which perse- 
cutes the most worthy class of paupers,—a 
system which the poor themselves abhor. 
We educate the poor man to believe that 
the shelter of the almshouse is his right. 
“The world owes every man a living,” is the 
appropriate motto for an almshouse door. 
The generality of people will grant that any 
belief in rights which carry no duties with 
them is fraught with ruinous consequences 
to the State; yet this is the belief our system 
of charity directly teaches. And at the 
same time that we thus, by our laws, from 
our pulpits, in our daily journals, persuade 
the poor man that the alms we give belong 
to him by right, we madden him by the 
harshness of our giving. What can bedone 
to help matters, and who are to blame for 
the present state of things? 

In the first place, it is evident that an 
almshouse is no place for children, for the 
insane, for epileptics, for idiots, or for able- 
bodied paupers. What shall be done with 
these classes (excepting the last), is the ques- 
tion. It will naturally suggest itself to most 
people that by building cottages instead of 
palaces for the insane, the State may be able 
to care for a greater number. By using the 
labor of the insane, it may care for them at 
less expense. As for the able-bodied pau- 
pers, there is no reason why they should be 
supported in idleness, Their sphere is the 
workhouse, not the almshouse. 

In the second place, a thorough system of 
classification of inmates is demanded. The 
inmates should be classified not only with 
regard to sex and age, but with regard to be- 
havior. 

In the third place, discipline can be more 
effectually maintained by the deprivation of 
privileges than by the infliction of penalties ; 
it is better, for instance, to deprive worn-out 
old creatures of their tobacco than to beat 
them or lock them up in the dark. 

In the fourth place, the labor of the pau- 
pers should be used. Although no able- 
bodied inmates are supposed to be aliowed 
in the reformed almshouse, it by no means 
follows that the inmates shall not work; on 
the contrary, ligtt occupation is good, both 
for their mindsand their health. By giving 
them a small proportion of their earnings, 
their codperation could readily be secured. 

In the fifth place, buildings should be 
erected or repaired for these ends, and keep- 
ers should be chosen because of their fitness 
for the position, not to gratify political 
henchmen,or to save a few hundred dollars 
of salary. 

And in the sixth place, !ocal government 
unmolested having proved a most disastrous 
failure, there should be rigorous inspection 
ot almshouses by some central authority; 
and the entire management of charity should 
be taken out of politics. At present, in 
our large cities, the offices in almshouses are 
part of the spoils of a victorious party. 

These suggestions make no claims to 
originality; they have come to most experi- 
enced almshouse keepers and directors, and 
their substance may be found in almost any 
report of the various boards of charities.— 
Octave Thanet in August Atlanti, 
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TWO LITERARY WOMEN. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
recently visited two literary women, and 
found them so practical in their manage- 
ment of their homes, that she could not re- 
frain from communicating the following 
facts concerning them. She says: 

‘Marion Harland, Mrs. Terhune, is living 
now in Springfield, Mass., her husband hav- 
ing accepted a call to the First Congrega- 
tional church there.’ He is a noble man; 
strong, learned, eloquent. Enter his crowd- 
ed church and you feel his power; visit his 
Sunday school of over 500 members and see 
what a grand work heis doing. Besides all 
this he is a physician and gives his services to 
the poor of his congregation. Mrs. Tethune 
has a class of 40 young men in her husband’s 
Sunday-school, who are glad to be guided by 
her wisé, common sense counsel. She is 
not merely'a successful novelist who has 
amassed a handsome fortune by her pen— 
she is every inch the true woman, a model 
wife and mother, 

“She planned the architecture of their 
new home, and the kitchen is to me the 
most interesting part of the house—so wisely 
arranged, so pleasantly fitted up; she is 
queen there, quite as much as in her draw- 
ing-room. Her hand is seen everywhere— 
in the exquisitely decorated panels of the 
furniture, devised and executed by herself; 
such daiuty themes as a cluster of water 
lilies and a fascinating little cherub or 
winged Puck standing in the centre of one 
flower, parting its beauties witb his rosy- 
tipped fingers. The pictures of fish and fowl 
in her dining room are done by herself, and 
in the brary you find copies of color from 
Pompeii. All this without the least trace of 
vanity or superiority. It is one of Mrs. Ter- 
hune’s pet theories that the more a woman 








knows, the better housekeeper, wife and 
mother she can be, and she is a shining in- 
tunce of such possibilities. 

‘Rose Terry Cooke is another. Her 
home in Winsted, Conn., is entirely differ- 
ent, but equally charming,—an old-fash- 
ioned country house, with antique furniture 
rifled from many a garret; everything ex- 
tremely simple, but full of cosy comfort; a 
genuine home. She not only writes capital 
poetry about her garden, but she actually 
gets up before sunrise to work in it. Her 
roses are her especial pride; but she takes 
almost the entire care of all the flowers, 
and they repay her richly. She, too, is a 
famous cook, and might publish a cook- 
book, if so many others had not done the 
same thing.” —Christian Mirror. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN ITALY. 

While American colleges and universi- 
ties are making a ‘‘to do” about woman 
students, the question is settled very natu- 
rally and quietly in Italy. To be sure, Italy 
has always been celebrated for her learned 
women. The average feminine education 
is not and never has been so good as in our 
country, but at all periods there have been 
marvels of learning among the women of 
various Italian cities. At present in Rome 
is the Contessa Ersilia Lovatelli, daughter 
of the distinguished Dante scholar, Don 
Michel Caetani, Duke di Sermoneta. This 
lady is a wonderful Latinist; she writes in 
Latin as Cicero might; she is also a Greek 
scholar; has studied oriental tongues, and 
is a profound archeologist. Then there 
are any number of clever poetesses and 
musicians, Lately a signorina poet of Pin- 
erola has passed a splendid examination at 
the University of Turin; the faculty pro- 
claimed her doctressa unanimously, and 
congratulated her cordially upon her suc- 
ecss. When she left the hall of examina- 
tion, all the students formed in a double 
line, and as she passed down the middle of 
this hedge of galantegiovani they saluted 
her with respectful applause. Senator Ber- 
tie, her townsman, thanked the students 
for their courtesy, and made them a short 
improvised speech. When the young doc- 
tressa reached Pinerola, the whole town 
turned out to meet her at the station; they 
presented her with flowers and a crown of 
laurel. A hundred years ago the University 
of Turin conferred the title of doctressa 
also on a woman, the Signorina Amoretti of 
Oneglia. Two other young Italian women 
have been receiving university honors, and 
here in Rome, too—from the Roman Uni- 
versity! Never since the 13th century, 
when Innocent IV. founded this celebrated 
old university, has a petticoat been tolerated 
within its walls as student, except,to be sure, 
priestly petticoats of the ‘‘male persuasion.” 
It was only a fortnight ago, hardly that 
long indeed, that Signorina Carolina Magis- 
trelli of Mantua, and Signorina Evangelina 
Bottero of Aqui, received the degree of 
doctresse in natural sciences, zodlogy, and 
all the other ‘‘ologies” scientific. They re- 
ceived also the unanimous vote and con- 
gratulations of the faculty. Their memorie, 
or graduating theses, are so remarkable that 
they are to be sent to the academy of the 
Lincei (Royal). These very clever young 
women have been in Rome four years. 
Each one is twenty-three, and each one is 
handsome. The province of Mantua gave 
Signorina Magistrelli a pension to enable 
her to complete her studies, and the minis- 
ter of public instruction gave 600 francs 
lately to each one, as an encouragement to 
continue her work. Signorina Bottero dur- 
ing the last year has devoted her time to the 
cabinet of zodlogy, and occupied herself 
especially with fish culture. I am told that 
they are extremely well-behaved young 
women, modest, dignified and perfectly 
feminine. Their demeanor and conduct has 
been such as to win the high esteem of the 
prefessors, and the reverence of their stu- 
dent companions.—Anna Hampton Brews- 
ter’s Letter from Rome. 





A STORY OF A RING. 

We hear a great deal about rings now-a- 
days, and nothing very good of them either. 
I heard of a ring the other day that told a 
story—in fact, its own story. The ring glis- 
tened on the finger of a washwoman through 
the suds ina tub, and thus betrayed a secret. 
The lady of a certain house in this city had 
advertised for a launcress to come to her 
house on certain days. The advertisement 
was responded to by a neat, rather'refined- 
looking woman. When the laundress had 
begun to work, the lady saw shining on a 
shapely hand a pretty and peculiar ring. 
She requested the privilege of looking at 
it; the woman hesitated a moment, and 
then nervously held out her hand. 

“That is a class ring,” said the lady. 

“It is,” was the response of the laundress, 
as she turned her face away. 

‘‘Where did you get it?” asked the lady, 
emboldened, perhaps, by the manner of the 
wearer of the ring. 

“It is my husband’s.” 

“At what college did he graduate?” 

“At Yale.” 

“In what class?” 

‘The class of ’75.” 

That ended the interview for the time, as 








the lady could by no means get from the 
washwoman the name of herhusband. The 
lady had been thus unladylike, perhaps, and 
curious because her son wore a class ring 
exactly like the one in question, and was a 
graduate in the class of "75 at Yale. She 
told him the story, and one night he fol- 
lowed the laundress to her rooms in Michi- 
gan avenue, where he found an old class- 
mate and college chum poring over seme 
second-hand, law books. He works in the 
day time, and so does his trump of a wife. 
One day he will be admitted to the bar, he 
will work hard, she will help him, and 
when they are rich they can afford to smile 
at the story of the ring—which is strictly 
true.—Detroit Chaff. 
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A CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 

A young man in a suburban city has in- 
vented a machine to keep large fowls that 
incline to fat, in good laying condition. The 
machine consists of a box containing corn, 
so arranged that but one kernel can pass 
through an aperture in the side at a time 
This aperture is covered by a slide connect- 
ed with a board, upon which the hen steps. 
The act of jumping down removes the slide 
and another kernel of corn is presented to 
the notice of the hungry biped. Thus the 
words: ‘‘By the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou earn thy bread,” has been, in this nine- 
teenth century, applied to the hen tribe. If 
the unfeathered animals who walk on two 
legs could only have their food supply reg- 
ulated in a similar manner, dyspepsia 
would cease from troubling and the weary 
would be at rest.—Boston Courier. 
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SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS AMONG CHILDREN. 








The prevalence of short-sightedness among 
school children is arousing attentionin all 
civilized countries, and especially in Eng- 
land, Germany and France, and it will be 
remembered that Dr. Loring, of this city, 
read a valuable paper on the subject before 
the Social Science Association at Saratoga 
three or four years ago. In the schools of 
France, myopia has increased so alarming 
ly of late years, through bad arrangement of 
seats and distribution of light, that the min- 
ister of public instruction has deemed it 
necessary to nominate a commission named 
‘De l'Hygiene de la Vue dans les Ecoles,” 
for the purpose of studying the influence 
of the conditions of school arrangement on 
the progress of the disease, and to discover 
means of counteracting it.—V. Y. World. 








HUMOROUS. 


Nevercry over spilled milk. There is 
enough water in it already. 


A wag, who thought to have a joke at the 
expense of an Irish provision dealer, said, 
“Can you supply me with a yard of pork?’’ 
‘‘Pat,” said the dealer to his assistant, 
“give this gentleman three pig’s feet.” 


Lady Chelsea Ware (with vase)—‘‘Yes, it 
is quite too distinctly tender. Yesterday it 
knocked against a loathly modern plate— 
and chipped!” Chorus of Asthetes— 
‘Quite too preciously terrible!” Lady C. 
W.—‘"I treated it with diamond cement, 
and heart-throbingly watched by tts side the 
livelong night. To-day—to-day—it is as well 
as can be expected.” 


**Pat,” said a gentleman who is fond of 
using high-sounding phraseology to his 
man-of-all-work, ‘‘lam going to town at 
ten o’clock, and shall weed out the cucum- 
ber beds in the interim.” ‘‘Interim? ’thought 
Pat. “That’sa mighty quare name for a 
garden, anyhow!” ‘‘Is Mr. Smithe at home?” 
asked a visitor, who called shortly after- 
ward. ‘‘Yis, sorr; ye’ll find him at work in 
his interim there beyant,” annnounced Pat. 


House-painters are beginning to develop 
high art. A gentleman who wanted his house 
ey called uponone of the craft. 
‘*Well,” said the painter, ‘‘what’s your taste, 
sir? I can give you a harmony in green and 
white, or a symphory in lavender and 
brown, or a nocturne in yejlow and blue.” 
The gentleman was terribly embarrassed at 
being obliged to say be did not know. He 
had not before been aware that it required 
a knowledge of high art to qualify a man 
to give an order to a house-painter. 








Set Back 42 Years, 


“T was troubled for many years with 
Kidney Complaint, Gravel, etc., my blood 
became thin; I was dull and inactive; could 
hardly crawl about; was an old, worn-out 
man all over; could get nothing to help me, 
until I got Hop Bitters, andnow lam a boy 
again. My blood and kidneys are all right, 
and I am as active as a man of 30, although 
I am 72, and I have no doubt it will do as 
well for others of my age. It is wortha 
trial.”—(Father.) Sunday Mercury. 





Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
has done thousands of women more good 
than the medicines of many physicians. It 
is a positive cure for all female complaints. 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham. 








Unhappy Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, . 7 SCHOOL STREET. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 















CEPHALINE, 


4 

~) This invaluable Nerve Food has 

‘ been tested and ed by more 

than 100 New id Physicians. 

is an immediate, permanent and 

infallible cure for Sick, Nervous 
nd Bilious Headaches, 
D Liver 


and all Nervous 4 

It is an UNEQU. TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORCE. It should 
y- it, tn overt mall tt poswpela On eosin’ of 
or we on ° 

oelin, Ub oamns per box, dz Cate, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Pleasant Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, . . 7 SCHOOL STREET. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 





















HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 

on; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 
use, 
It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. e 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
66 fitfree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 





If you are a man \ 


your duties avoid night work, to res- 
stimulants and use tore brain nerveand 
Hop Bitters. waste, use Hop B. 
wd If you are young and § suffering from any in- 
discretion or dissipa Hj tion; if you arc mar- 
ried or single, old or oung, suifering from 
poor health or lan; 
ness, rely on 

Whoever you are. 
whenever you fee 
heeds cleansing, ton- (am 

, ton- _ 

ing OF stimulating, § have been prevented 
without intoxicating, i by a timely use of 
take Hop . HopBitters 
Bitters. 


um, 
tobacco,or 
narcotics, 


Sold by drug- 
gists. Bead tee 
Circular. 


HOP BITTERS 
WPGC CO., @ 

Rochester, N. Y. 

& Toronto, Ont. 





DOES 9 
= WONDERFUL H 
} CURES! pa | 
ram Because it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
' and KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
x ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nf nary Di , Bili J dice, Consti- 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Pgilvervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 





SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
-.4 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

Mrs. John Arnall, of Washington, Ohio, says 
her boy was given up to die by four prominent 
physicians and that he was afterwards cured by 
sidney-Wort. 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, being bloated 

beyond belief, but \idney-Wort cured him. 

Anna I. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., say: 

ae that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
+ and other complications was ended by the use of 
Kidney-Wort. 

John B. Lawrence of Jackson, Tenn., suffered 

for years from liver and kidney troubles and 
| Bafter taking “barrels of o icines,” 
Kidney-\Wort made him well. 

Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt. 
suffered eight years with kidney dificulty and 
was unable to work. Kidney-Wort made him 
“ well as ever.” 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
“4 Constipation and Piles. mishaee 
atin eee ee ates oe 
ea of medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Con- 
centente®, for those that cannot pre- 
pare 
tar It acts with equal tn either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s® 
8 (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VT. & 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 . M. 
w =e 4. mw. to 4 P. m., daily 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H, MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly2% 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 

Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, esnalgia, Tumo' 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidn 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently su: 1. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of course wil! cure Rhen- 
matism, Neuraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indigestion, 
Paia in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the onl Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
voted Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 

















28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
aa in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 











Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremenis for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddress. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 





All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 





ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Pliace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


Unhapp~ Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, 7 SCHOOL STREET. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 











The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the unde’ ed from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs, S..T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores Fy 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory an | 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 


Pleasant | Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 








STATIONER, 7 SCHOOL STREET. 
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DRESS OR POVERTY 


Eprror JouRNAL:—I read, with great in- 
terest, the article by Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
which lately appeared in the Jourwar. It 
bore directly on my hobby—dress. I sup- 
pose few women think more about dress 
thanI do. It occupies a large portion of 
my time. I study the fashion plates, and 
read fashion notes, in the hope of finding 
some sensible change in dress, as anxiously 
as a shipwrecked mariner scans the horizon 
for the sight of an approaching sail. Not 
on my own account, specially; because her 
Majesty, Queen Fashion, banished me from 
her realm sometime since, as a disloyal and 
disturbing subject; but in behalf of my suf- 
fering sisters, who still acknowledge her 
_Tight to rule, I hope for some clemency on 
her part, though [ would much prefer an 
open rebellion by her more intelligent sub- 
jects. 

I read what was said about ‘‘Too Much 
White Dress,” etc., with pleasure, and, I 
thought, with profit, until I saw Col. Hig- 
ginson’s comments thereon. Like him, I 
have not the paper at hand, as I usually 
send my JouRNALS to a friend in Florida, 
after reading them myself. If I had not 
attended the School Suffrage mecting, held 
at Wesleyan Hall, in your city, last spring, 
and there witnessed the unprecedented 
equanimity with which the gentleman just 
mentioned endured adverse criticism, I 
might not venture on the statement 1 am 
about to make, which is that I think he has 
mistaken the drift of the article under con- 
sideration. 

He supposes Dr. Blackwell’s emphasis 
‘was on poverty and country living, as con- 
trasted with riches and city living; while I 
think, and the title confirms my opinion, 
that her emphasis was on dress. The idea 
I gathered was, that noth'ng but freedom 
from useful labor enabled the female chil- 
dren and adults in fashionable life to endure 
the burdens imposed upon them by their 


» clothing. 


I cannot believe that Dr. Blackwell would 
convey the impression that poverty, with its 
attendants, is a mure healthful condition 
than might be procured witha competency, 
were the possessor disposed to use it to the 
best advantage. 

I think she meant to show that freedom 

from fashionable restraint was the thing 
that enables the female members of poor 
families to endure their hard lot, and that 
if you would take away the over-dressing 
of the rich and the over-working of the 
poor, the health of women, and so of the 
whole race, would greatly gain thereby. 
Undoubtedly that is correct, but the worst 
has not yet been touched upon, either by 
the doctor, or her critic. The very rich 
and the very poor make up but a small por- 
tion of our population. The few very rich 
who simply over-dress, and the few very 
poor who simply over-work, are not the 
greatest sufferers from this state of things. 
Think of the great middle class that both 
over-work and over-dress! The indepen- 
dently poor and the independently rich are 
comparatively few, and perhaps tolerably 
comfortable, but those who try to do the 
work of the poor, and keep up an imitation 
of the dress of the rich, are legion,—and 
who shall tell their misery? 

A sewing machine teacher tells me: 
‘There is no vexation in my life equal to 
the time my clothes take up, and their in- 
convenience. I know I am wearing myself 
out, carrying my skirts around.” 

I know it, too, poor girl! but suppose 
she should put on a dress that would leave 
her as free to walk as is the masculine 
agent who attends to like business? The 
ladies who can ride, and need not walk if 
they find it fatiguing, would shut their ar- 
istocratic doors in her face, and she would 
lose her position. So she must lose the 
bloom of cheek, the elasticity of step, all 
the joy of living, that might be hers but 
for this cruel fashion. Such horrible waste 
of health, happiness, and life, cannot be re- 
flected on calmly. I wonder that every one 
at all interested in the welfare of humanity 
does not ‘‘cry out against it and spare not,” 
till this degrading, weakening, miserable 
slavery of long skirts be forever abolished. 
There is not one good reason for it, and 
there are a thousand against it. 

I heard a fashionable dressmaker say: 
‘‘Nobody knows what I suffer from my 
clothes, nor how inexpressibly 1elieved I 
am to get them off at night and get on a 
loose, light wrapper.” She is obliged to 
keep up a stylish appearance—at least she 
thinks she is—to suit her customers. They, 
having to make but little other outlay of 
strength, can bear the burden of their cloth- 
ing, and maintain what seems to be a tol- 
erable degree of health; but put the real 
burdens of Jife on them, and where would 
they be? 

We hear a great deal about ‘“‘simply be- 
ing,” but Ican never forget that if every- 
body should stop doing, we should all cease 
to “simply be,” before long. The sight of 
a party of healthy young girls, assembled 
to see or take part in a lawn-tennis or arch- 
ery tournament, might be encouraging to 
one’s hopes, if we did not know, that in all 
probability, they are not healthy enough to 
make, wash, and iron the clothes they have 
on, and that the duties of maternity wil 


prove that health was only a seeming with 
many of them. Whatever place lawn-tennis 
and archery may hold in the future, at 
present they are not the real work of the 
world. It is also true that the style of 
clothing worn by the female portion of our 
population, makes a great deal of work for 
somebody. The girl or woman (and the 
man who encourages her therein), who 
amuses herself thoughtlessly in clothing 
which keeps a tired woman too long at the 
sewing machine, the wash-tub or the iron- 
ing-board, neeusa jogging of the conscience, 
and a softening of the heart. 

Until the world’s work is more nearly 
accomplished than now, I cannot believe it 
best for women to so attire themselves as 
to hinder, and often entirely prevent their 
participation in it; so I rejoice to see such 
articles as ‘“Too Much White Dress,” and 
regret to see them in any way diverted from 
doing the work of promoting dress reform. 

Crexia B, WHITEHEAD. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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WOMEN AT WORK IN ROCKLAND. 


Eprror JouRNAL;—The Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Rockland, are 
doing a noble work for this place, aud 
though only organized about three months 
since, have already made themselves felt 
as a power in the community. 

They have circulated petitions and pledges 
with marked success, and have already 
visited a number of saloons, and urged the 
proprietors to abandon the sale of beer, ete. 
Their success in these visits has not been 
marked; but they have been courteously 
treated, and have at least given food for 
thought, They have also supplied a want 
that has long been felt, that is, a place to 
get a good drink of cold water. This they 
have done by placing upon the main street 
a neatly painted barrel, with faucet and tin 
cups attached, which is kept filled with ice 
and water, and is very liberally patronized 
by the public. There was considerable op- 
position to the placing of the barrel in its 
present position, at first; but the public sus- 
tained the women so effectually that the op- 
ponents are now somewhat ashamed. We 
hope, in time, to have barrels of ice-water on 
other public streets. 

Our meetings are held weekly, on Tues- 
days, at a quarter before seven, in the ves- 
try of the Congregational church. We 
have also organized a corps of temperance 
cadets, who are making good progress un- 
der an efficient drill-master, H. A. Meader, 
who has generously given his services for 
that purpose. 

The work upon which we have entered 
is one that requires a thorough consecration 
of time and effort. Now seems the time 
for the mothers, wives and sisters of the 
land to band together, with a firm determi- 
nation to drive the vile traffic in liquor from 
our midst. This we hope to do by educat- 
ing public sentiment, and by the enforce- 
ment of the laws; but our most enrnest 
hope is in the ballot. When that shall have 
been placed in the hands of women, then 
indeed may we be able to do effectual work, 
and to that end let us strive. 

We have secured a ‘Temperance Col- 
umn” in our local paper, under the editor- 
ship of Mrs. Lanna Shaw and Mrs. Abby 
Merson. We find it an aid which we could 
not very well do without. We intend to 
urge the right of Suffrage as well as temper- 
ance, for we believe they are one in interest. 


hs & 
Rockland, Mass. 
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AN APPEAL F OR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





We publish by request the following ap- 
peal :— 

To THE SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA:-While 
the passage by the last State Legislature of 
an Equal Suffrage amendment, subject to 
the ratification of the next Legislature, and 
to the decision of the popular vote, is cause 
for rejoicing, as showing what progress the 
Equal Suffrage movement has made in re- 
cent years, itis also a strong incentive to 
earnest work, to secure and to increase the 
advantage thus obtained. 

For the advancement of the Equal Suf- 
frage cause the following suggestions are 
made to all Suffragists, with regard to the 
work in hand: 

1. Ascertain the attitude toward Woman 
Suffrage of every public man and every 
political aspirant within your county. 

2. Use all legitimate influence to secure 
the election to the next Legislature of men 
who will pledge themselves to vote for sub- 
mitting an Equal Suffrage amendment to 
the vote of the people. 

8. For the enlightenment of the women 
of the State concerning the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the privileges of 
full citizenship, and for the propagation of 
the Equal Suffrage belief in the public mind, 
let Woman Suffrage societies be organized 
in every county of Indiana. 

4, Further instruct the public mind and 
arouse public sentiment by conventions, 
mass-meetings, and lectures, by the circula- 
tion of Equal Suffrage literature, and by 
the insertion of articles upon this question 
in local papers throughout the State. 

To ascertain and to educate public opin- 
ion within this State, as to the proper politi- 
cal status of women, to form a medium of 





communication upon this question between 

people in different parts of the State, and 

to aid in the organization of the State for 
active Suffrage work, a State central com- 
mittee has been elected by the State Woman 

Suffrage Association, with headquarters at 

Indianapolis. 

That this committee may effectively per- 
form the service for which it has been con- 
stituted, an acquaintance with Suffragists 
throughout the State is necessary. That 
the lines of work above indicated may be 
carried out, money is imperatively needed. 

Parties into whose hands this letter may 
come are therefore solicited to send the 
names and addresses of persons in their local- 
ity, whom they know to be Suffragists, to 
the address of the Corresponding Secretary, 
as given below; and any who can contribute 
or collect contributions for Suffrage work, 
are requested to send such moneys to the 
address of the Treasurer, as given below. 
Mrs. Mary E. Haceart, Chairman. 

Mrs. Z G. Wauuace, Treasurer of the 
Committee, 273 N. New Jersey street, In- 
dianapolis, 

Mrs. May Wricut SEWALL. 

Dr. Mary F. Tomas. 

Mrs. Fuorence M. Apxrinson, Cor. Sec. 
of the Com., 165 Elm street, Indianapolis. 

} Miss Mary D. Naytor. 

State Central Committee. 

Indianapolis, July 25, 1881. 
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“WOMEN NOT READY FOR THE B: LLOT.” 





Under the above heading, the Boston 
Sunday Herald publishes an able article 
from Jane Elizabeth Jones, which shows 
one woman’s view of that constantly re- 
peated objection, ‘Women don’t want to 
vote.” 

Mrs. Jones was an effective worker in the 
anti-slavery cause, with Abby Kelly Foster, 
and shared the toil and the peril of that 
earlier work. She was at one time editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Bugle, in Salem, Ohio. 
Now she brings the strength of her later 
years to the aid of Woman Suffrage, and 
expresses her views of one point in the Her- 
ald as follows: 


‘‘Men behold Woman Suffrage in the fu- 
ture, even withoutthe wisdom of seers, and 
instinctively know that it is assured. Seek- 
ing an excuse for delay, however, they say: 
‘When the women are ready they will get 
Suffrage.’ State Legislatures vote against 
us, and say: ‘The women are to blame,” 
and the cry comes up on every side: ‘It is 
all the fault of the women.’ 

‘All this is utterly unworthy of demo- 
cratic professions, and I would say to these 
gentlemen: You never treat any other class 
of persons in this way. You do not wait 
to be importuned for the ballot. Men are 
not more ready to receive than you are to 
bestow. You placard our shores with a de- 
claration of rights that the foreigner may 
see afar off, that here he shall have life, 
liberty, property, and the political power to 
defend them. You know, and he knows, 
that these rights, without such means of de- 
fence, might prove only a mockery—every 
vestige of freedom could be swept from him 
atanymoment. You comprehend that men 
thus situated would become demoralized, 
and would form a very dangerous element 
in the State. You say it must not be, and 
no forebodings of evil, no convictions, how- 
ever strong, that political power may be 
used to your disadvantage and for the ruin 
of the country, can outweigh your determi- 
nation to make the ballot impartial among 
men. 

“After rebellion had sought the life of 
the nation and watered the soil with the 
blood of your sons, you immediately cried 
out, ‘Amnesty and Suffrage.” But we, who 
sustained and strengthened you in the con- 
flict, who sent noble men with a mother’s 
blessings to fight your battles—we, forsooth, 
must beg for the ballot. You take our sons 
into governmental relations as soon as they 
attain their majority, but shut the door in 
the face of their mothers, saying, ‘You are 
not ready,’ although many of us have de- 
clared again and again, before all Israel and 
the sun, that we are ready. You went 
through the swamps and cotton fields of the 
South, and thrust the ba!lot into the hands 
of thousands who did not even know the 
meaning of it. You said: ‘Take it. It 
means opportunity. It is the seal of man- 
hood.’ 

‘« ‘Tired of hearing these old stories,’ did 
you say? So are we tired, very tired, of 
hearing you repeat, ‘Women will have the 
ballot when they ask for it.’ So long as 
you repeat this, just so long shall we reply 
that you are inthe habit of bestowing it 
where it is not asked, where it is not appre- 
ciated; and we shall continue to bring up 
these facts in proof of our assertions. 

“It makes no difference whatever 
whether women want the ballot or not, you 
must recognize their right to it, for only by 
such an act of justice can you exculpate your- 
selves. We demand it without conditions, 
without limitations or promises, so long as 
men receive it in this way. If this nation 
believes in Universal Suffrage, then let it 
make Suffrage universal, and discard the 
popular fallacy of the divine right of men 
to rule. If it believes in restricted Suffrage, 
making property or intelligence a qualifi- 





cation, then let it draw the line, that men 





and women .together may range themselves 
above or below it, so that there may be 
some semblance of common sense and of 
justice in the distribution of the ballot. 

‘*‘We have a birth-right membership in 
this nation. We were born sovereigns, 
gentlemen, like yourselves, and you have 
no right to make of us subjects, because the 
natural right of self-protection that inheres 
in you inheres in us all. We are identified 
with all the interests of the nation—help to 
support the government, pay taxes, support 
schools, churches and homes; we partici- 
pate in all the civilizing influences of the 
times; we, ir common with men, are the 
people, and a government without our con- 
sent is most unjust. You degrade us by 
withholding the ballot, presuming to set 
bounds that we may not pass, officiously 
regulating our affairs and shaping our des- 
tiny. 

“You have conceded other rights very 
cheerfully. You have legislated nobly in 
our behalf,though I cannot help adding that 
it wouid have been far more noble to have 
allowed us to participate in the legislation. 
We have no guarantee for any of the legal 
rights and privileges with which you have 
invested us. Weare at the mercy and ca- 
price of a governing class. To-day we can 
claim our earnings, to-morrow they may be 
claimed by a master. To-day we can legal- 
ly hold our property, to-morrow it may be 
swept into the coffers of another. So with 
every other right that has been conceded, 
we have no assurance of its continuance. 
After making human rights a study fora 
century, and spending much blood and 
treasure in their defence, it is strange that 
Americans should seriously ask, ‘How 
would the ballot benefit woman?’ Let each 
answer his own question by telling how the 
ballot benefits man, for that which applies 
to him applies equally to her. 

J. ELIZABETH JONES. 

Vernon, N. Y. 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantages in the specialities of its 

Copestment. Fall term Co Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

For particulars address NIE BARIGHT, Prin- 


4 man Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College=Chicago 


The annual session commences about the 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. S 
—— commences about March 1 and continues 

8. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous ee. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Steve M. D., Secretary. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale (near Boston), Mass, 


Recognizing the distinctive offices allotted to wo- 
men, and believing them to be in harmony with the 
best intellectual culture, aims, with a high grade of 
scholarship, to develope taste and skill for the prac- 
tical life of a home, and to direct the whole training 
toward making this life useful and happy. Illustrat- 
ed lessons are given in the care of homes, in cookery, 
dress-cutting, millinery, and other handiwork. The 
steadily growing reputation of the school and the in- 
crease of patronage have compelled the large addition 
now being made for working laboratory, practice 
kitchen, and, in general, better appliances and ac- 
commodation. Next term opens September 15. Va- 
cancies filled in order of application. Send for Cat- 
alogue. Mention this Pye 

-c. B GDON, Principal. 


Vassar College, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


$5 $20 a day at home. Samples worth $1 
(0 ree. Address Stinson & Co,, Port- 
land, Maine. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi. 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecturer, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter rn are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

ACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 
































LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wuen My Sarp Comes IN! and Other 
Rhymes of Camp and Hearth. By Major 
Theo. J. Eckerson, United States Army. 
The author says of this book that it is 

composed ‘‘simply of rhymes, jotted down 

from time totime, and extending over many 
years.” ‘‘Such as they are, I dedicate them 
to my beloved wife, my constant and faith- 
ful companion in my journeys North, South, 

East and West, on the ocean, over mountain 

snows, and across rivers and plains, in the 

performance of my public duties during the 
past thirty-three years.” 

This volume is prepared by the Riverside 
Press of Cambridge, Mass., on heavy tinted 
paper, elegantly bound in green and gold, 
with giltedges. It will be mailed to any 
address, postage prepaid, upon receipt of 
the price, $2.00. Remit to R. I. Eckerson, 
No. 159 High street, Boston Mass. 





**1 Don’t Want a Plaster,” 

said a sick man to a druggist, ‘‘Can’t you 
give me something to cure me?” His symp- 
toms were a lame back and disordered urine 
and were a sure indication of kidney dis- 
ease. The druggist told him to use Kidney- 
Wort and in a short time it effected a com- 
plete cure. Have you these symptoms? 
Then get a box or bottle to-day—before you 
become incurable. It is the cure; safe and 
sure.—Knozville Republican. 





Get out Doors, 

The close confinement of all factory work, 
gives the operatives pallid faces, poor appe- 
tite, languid, miserable feelings, poor blood, 
inactive liver, kidneys and urinary troub- 
les, and all the physicians and medicine in 
the world cannot “lp them unless they get 
out of doors or use Hop Bitters, the purest 
and best remedy, especially for such cases, 
having abundance of health, sunshine and 
rosy cheeks in them. They cost buta trifle. 
See another column.—Christian Recorder. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Employment Wanted.—A_ lady who has 
bad experience in the work of a DIE1-DISPENSA- 
RY for thesick poor, wishes an engagement to take 
charge where a new Dispensary is to be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travelling 
expenses can be paid. Address Mrs. M. A. Whit- 
taker, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
- superior, “The Oread,’’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Derigning, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


B. F. Sargent, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Paintings, Engravings, Etc.,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete in. every department, is now open to invalids, 
md fo. circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 














JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S _ 


BEEF, WIN: AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Etreet. 1w 


Pleasant Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, 7 SCHOOL STRERT. 


$72" WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 








GARFIELD PHOTOGRAPHS, 





President Garfield, Card... ccce. ccccscesccescoce 10c 
Wee, SAGs ONTB oc cccdercecsvcccsteccoeccososes 10c 
Grandma Garfleld, Card........cccceeeesccceeeees 10c 
Mollie Garfield, Card,... 6... c.6+ ccssccccoveeee 10c 


General and Mrs. Garfleld, Card, packet 6 cents each 
General Garfield Group .....ceecseesceceeeveecees C0c 
Fort Sumter, Cabinet, Frame to arrive...........+++ 


NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
STATIONER, 


7 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC 


Nathaniel Ww. anette, 
-CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeirs Each). 

Ladies, save time ard money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk 8o.d on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold im skeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


Ni. D. WHITNEY & COS, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street#, Boston. 3m 


ARE? 
DINING ROOMS 
FOR— 
LADIES x GENTLEMEN 
23 T029 BRATTLE*S) 
e BOSTON @ 











BIG : 
= OUR DINING ROOMS. 

Unhappy Babies. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 


STATIONER, 7 SCHOOL STREET. 








fitfree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Port- 


566‘ week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
nd, Maire. 
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